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TO MY PUPILS. 

This little book has been written expressly and solely for you^ 
The difficulty of obtaining any clear and (concise rules for punc- 
tuation, and the want of uniformity in those given by different 
grammarians, first led me to prepare some for my own pupils, 
which were printed in 1855; and an experience of twelve years 
in using them has confirmed my views of their usefulness. The 
small edition then printed has been exhausted, and I reprint the 
book for your use, having entirely rewritten the rules, and added 
to the number of the solecisms. The article on capital letters has 
been greatly enlarged, and I hope some new light has been thrown 
on a subject which is a perpetual puzzle to the youthful learner, 
and a matter of no small difficulty to persons of mature thought. 
I have also added various matters to the book which I have 
found useful in school, some of which, printed on separate sheets, 
you have been accustomed to use. The ''poems for recitation'' 
are to guide the inexperienced, but not to prevent other selections 
by you; and the "course of reading" may be found useful by those 
who have no experienced director. I have repeatedly tried it 
with classes, and with the best results. Constantly applied to for 
advice on the subject of reading, I have prepared this list of books 
with some care; and, to prevent it from becoming too extensive, 
chapters only have been taken out of many important works. 
One great object has been to select such books only as you will 
find little difficulty in procuring. I think all of them can be 
found in the Mercantile Library. 

The solecisms sprang from a list which I made of such errors of 
speech as I was most frequently in the habit of correcting. In 
this edition, I have endeavored to render more distinct the differ- 
ence between shall and ioill: and to set in a clearer light the pro- 
' per use of the subjunctive mood. There is no part of grammar 
which requires so nice a discernment, so delicate an appreciation 
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of shades of differences, as the proper use of our two futures, 
thaU and totU, and of the subjunctive mood. 

I hope you will find what I have written useful in leading you 
to avoid the errors pointed out, and in guiding you to more cor- 
rect forms of speech. It is not so much general, as it is minute 
and exactf knowledge, which distinguishes the true scholar. This 
is especially true with regard to a knowledge of one's own lan- 
guage. Every girl who has lived among well educated people 
will use forms of speech, which are, in general, correct; but, un- 
less she has been well trained, she will make mistakes in the 
nicer parts of language. Now, it is correctness in these nicer and 
more doubtful parts of language, where use is divided, that marks 
the true scholar. Be careful, then, to note these differences of 
speech, to make your ear so familiar with the correct form as to 
be in no danger of using what is erroneous; and make yourselves 
acquainted with the proper reasons for your preference. That 
this book may aid you in this, by pointing out some errors, 
deciding some doubtful points, and leading you to feel, on all 
occasions, the importance of speaking correctly, is the earnest 
desire of your friend and teacher. 

In preparing the rules for punctuation, I have consulted many 

books, but have generally adopted the views of Mr. John Wilson, 

whose work is, by far, the most exact and thorough that I have 

seen on that subject. 

N. H. M. 
Baltimobb, January, 1867. 
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PUNCTUATION. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written composition 
into sentences and parts of a sentence, so. as to develop, as 
clearly as possible, the meaning of the writer. The art is 
grcmimatical, not rhetorical. The chief aim in pointing is 
to show the construction, and to bring out the sense, rather 
than to mark the pauses to be observed in reading. Inci- 
dentally, punctuation is a great aid to good reading. 

DEFINITIONS. 

A Sentence is a collection of words making complete 
sense ; and is either simple or compound. 

A Simple Sentence contains one subject and one predi- 
cate ; as, 
James weeps. Temperance preserves the health. 

The Subject is that of which something is asserted, and 
may consist of one word or of several words ; as, 

Alice sleeps. The Constitution of the United States was adopted In 
1788. 

The Predicate is that which is asserted of the subject. 
It must contain a finite verb; and mai/ consist of the verb 
alone, or of a verb united with several other words and 
phrases; as, 

The river Jfow*. The rirer Jlow9 into the Sea, 

Courage ia one of the noblest aitribtUes of man, 
\ 2 



10 DEFINITIONS. 

A Finite Yerb is a verb having a subject, or nominative 
case. All verbs are finite when not in the infinitive 
mood. 

A Compound Sentence consists of two or more simple 
ones; as, 

Virtue refines the affections; but vice degrades them. The sun 
shines in the heavens, and the world is filled with light and beauty. 

A Member is one of the two or more grand div^ions into 
which a compound sentence may be separated ; as. 

As every thread of gold is precious, so is every moment of time; 
and, as it would be folly to shoe horses, as Nero did, with gold, so it 
is to spend time in trifles. — Mawn, 

A Clause is any one of the simgle sentences of which the 
compound sentence is formed. The compound sentence just 
(quoted contains two members ; the first consisting of two 
clauses, and the second of three. The clauses are separated 
by commas, while the semicolon separates the members. 

The Principal Clause contains the leading proposition, 
and makes complete sense by itself; as. 

The smile of gaiety is often aesumedj while the heart aches within. 

A Subordinate Clause is a simple sentence which modi- 
fies the principal clause, and does not make complete sense 
without it ; as, 

Though it Ustens the enjoyment of life^ age increases our desire of 
living. 

A Phrase consists of two or more words not making 
complete sense, and not containing a finite verb ; as. 
In haste. Studious of praise. Early in the morning. 

An Adjunct is a phrase or clause which modifies or com- 
pletes the expression to which it belongs ; as, 

The mind, unoccupied vfith useful hnoidedge^ becomes a magazine 
of trifles and follies, . 
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A Series is a succession of clauses, phrases, or single 
words, which have the same construction in the sentence ; as, 

That youth is the season for enjoyment, middle life is the time for 
active usefulness, and old age is the period for repose, was one of the 
maxims of antiquity. The love of truth, the love of right, integrity 
of purpose, and force of will, are the elements of a noble character. 
The bdnes, muscles, nerves, ligaments, hair, skin, and teeth are parts 
of the animal system. 

CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Capital letters were formerly used much more frequently 
than they now are. At one time all nouns were begun with 
capitals, as they still are in the German language ; and all 
important words not nouns were written in the same way. 
As a multiplicity of capitals mars the appearance of the page, 
they should not be used except when there is some good 
reason for doing so, or when the sense cannot be so well ex-v 
pressed with small letters. Used with careful discrimination, 
they give beauty to the page, exactness to the thought, and 
a certain sort of dignity to the style ; but illiterate persons 
are apt to use them immoderately, and with little regard to 
the importance of the words to which they are attached. 

The common grammars of school are very defective in 
their rules for the use of capital letters, and afford no light 
to the learner in many doubtful cases in which he most needs 
guidance. Even the best authors differ from each other in 
their use of capitals ; and, in some cases, it is difficult to 
decide which form of writing has the greatest authority. 
Kules, however, can be devised, much more definite and full 
than those which are generally given. Still, in relation to 
emphatic and important words especially, much must be left 
to the good taste and good sense uf the writer. 
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Rule I. 

The First W(yrd of a Book, Title, <Scc, 

The first. word of every written composition, and 
of every title, heading, chapter^ section, paragraph, 
or note, must begin with a capital letter. 

EULE II. 

The First Word of a Sentence, after an Interrogation, <kc. 

The first word of every complete sentence, and 
the first word after every note of interrogation or 
exclamation, should begin with a capital ; as. 

The lady sleeps. It is the voice of reason. Are you sure of arriv- 
ing at any prescribed period of time? Have you one hour in your 
hand ? Have yon one minute at your disposal ? But choose ! Strike I 
Immolate, without mercy, the unfortunate victims I 

Exception. — When two or more interrogative or explana- 
tory sentences are closely connected in sense or construction, 
all of them, except the first, should begin with small letters; 
as, 

How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity ? and the scorn- 
ers delight in their scorn ? and fools hate knowledge ? Alas ! how 
different I and yet how like the same 1 

Rule III. 
First Word of separate Phrases and Niimhered Clauses. 

The first word of every phrase us^d for a com- 
plete sentence, and of every clause or phrase when 
separately numbered or paragraphed, must begin 
with a capital ; as. 

The gunpowder overboard. Out with the boat ! Here. This way. 
Indeed! Select Poems. By Alexander Pope. Price, $2.00. For 
Rent or Sale. Total, $1.00. Balance, $10.00. Very respectfully, 
yours, Jonathan Smith. What are the factors of 12? Of 20? Of 
72? ' To Merchandise . . . $4'76.21. To Labor . . . $98.'72. The le 
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proach of barbarism may be incurred in three ways : 1 . By the use 
of obsolete words ; 2. By the use of words entirely new; 3. By the 
use of new formations. 

Rule IV. 
First Word of a Quotation ^ Eocample, dec. 
. The first word of every guotation, question, pre- 
cept, or example, introduced in a direct form and 
as complete in itself, must begin with a capital; as, 

Remember this ancient maxim : "Know thyself." Solomon said, 
•'Pride goeth before destruction." He shouted, "Victory"! They 
sent back the reply, "Independence or death." And, ''This to me," 
he said . He answertd No. They brought in a verdict of Not Gail ty . 
These two questions, "What are we?" and "Whither do we tend ?" 
will at times press painfully upon thoughtful minds. Thou knowest 
the commandments,: — Do not kill, Do not steal, Do not bear false 
witness, Honor thy father and thy mother. Neither imports not either; 
as, Neither of my friends was there. 

Eemark 1. — When a quotation is introduced by the con- 
junction that, or in an oblique or indirect manner ; or when 
it consists of words or phrases not making complete sense in 
themselves, — it should begin with a small letter ; as, 

Solomon says, that ' 'pride goeth before destruction.' ' Happy those 
who, dying, * 'leave no line they wish to blot"! 

Remark 2. — Examples, consisting of single words or 
short phrases, may be written with small letters; as. 

See, saw, seen ; some out-of-the-world place, a matter-of-fact-look- 
ing town. 

Rule V. 

Lines in Poetry, 

Every line in poetry^ and the first word of every 

poetical quotation^ even when it does not begin the 

line, must commence with a capital ; as, 

"That gentle bard, 
Chosen by the Muses for their page of state." 
2* 
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RULB VI. 
Proper Names, 

All proper names, whether of persons, places, 
animals, or inanimate objects ; and all common 
nouns used as proper nouns, — should begin with 
capitals ; as, 

Marcus TulHus Cicero, Sarah, Jupiter, Venus ; America, Europe, 
France, Baltimore; thg Atlantic, the Red Sea, Lake Erie; Carlo, 
Fido ; Peabody Institute, School of Design, United States, Post 
Office, Patent Office. 

Remark 1. — This rule includes the days of the week^ tne 
months of the year, festivals , and other noted days; as, 

Sunday, the Sabbath, Monday; January, March; Christmas, Good 
Friday, Martinmas ; New Year's Day, Independence Day, the Fourth, 
Thanksgiving Day, Fast Day, Lord's Day. 

The names of the seasons, as summer, autumn, fall, win- 
ter, and spring, are not usually begun with capitals. 

Remark 2. — When North, South, East, and West, denote 
well known districts, or the people residing in them, these 
words are written with capitals ; as, 

This man belongs to the South. The North is in arms. The great 
North West holds the balance of power in the Union. 

But, when used in their ordinary sense, these words are 
written with small letters ; as, 
London is east of Wiudsor. 

Remark 3. — Common names, ]ike father, mother, pa, wa, 
sister, uncle, general, judge, &c., when used as proper nouns 
^nd instead of them, should begin with capitals ; as, 

I expect Mother in the evening train. I hope to see you, General, 
at dinner to-morrow. I met Uncle in the street to-day. 



I 
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Remark 4. — In afl&xiug capitals to compound oames, good 
use is much divided, the same author often writing such terms 
differently in the same composition. These compounds are 
formed in various ways. ^ 

1. An adjective is added to an old proper name to form a 
new one; as, New York, New England, Upper Canada, 
Canada West, East Cambridge, Great Pedee. In all such 
compounds, two capitals are required. 

2. The possessive case is prefixed to a common noun to 
form the compound ; as, Baffin's Bay, Davis's Strait, Cook's 
Inlet, Martha's Vineyard, Jones's Falls, Sutter's Mills, Har- 
per's Ferry. Here again uniform usage requires two capitals. 

3. The compound is formed by putting the preposition of 
between two nouns ; as. Bay of Islands, Cape of Good Hope, 
Isle of Man, Mount of Olives, Sea of Galilee, Lake of the 
Woods, Secretary of State, State of Maryland. In this case, 
custom also requires two capitals. 

4. An adjective is prefixed to a common noun to form the 
compound ; as, Baltic Sea, White Hills^ Indian Ocean, Great 
Salt Lake, Red River. In this class of compounds use is 
divided, but very decidedly favors two capitals; while anal- 
ogy requires the use of two, as no one would think of writing, 
with small initial letters, the nouns in such compounds as 
United States, Crooked Lake, Dead Sea, &o., where both 
terms are essential to denote the single object. 

5. The compound is formed by the union of a common 
and a proper noun ; as, Jersey City, Yale College, Exeter 
Academy, Maryland Institute, Victoria Bridge, Eutaw 
House, Swann Lake, Missouri Railroad. In such cases, 
where both words are required to designate the object, — for 
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Kansas City is a diflFerent place from Kansas, and Exeter 
Academy is not Exeter, — propriety, usage, and analogy 
require two capitals. 

Remark 5. — When the word fort, cape^ mount, lake, 
strait f channel f hay, or sea, precedes or follows a proper 
name, it is now generally written with a capital ; as, Fort 
Washington, Cape Cod, Mount Hope, Lake Ontario, Strait 
of Dover, English Channel, North Cape, Chesapeake Bay, 
Irish Sea. 

Remark 6. — When such words as county, city, village, 
street, avenue, road, place, river', and canal are attached to 
proper names, there is much doubt whether one capital or 
two should be employed. The best writers are divided in 
their usage, and often the same author is not consistent with 
himself. Mr. George Bancroft writes Mystic river, and 
Savannah River, and Greene county. In all these cases, 
analogy requires two capitals ;— as, Howard County, Phila- 
delphia City ; — but present custom seems to favor the use of 
but one ; as, Baltimore county. New York city, Hudson river, 
the river Ohio. 

English writers seem to favor such compounds as Cathe- 
dral-street, Spring-gardens, Leicester-place, Arklow-house, 
Hamilton-terrace, Union-gquare. Irving writes these terms 
in the same way, and so does the New York Times. Everett 
and Bryant write diatham street, Grand street ; Mr. John 
Wilson in his book on punctuation, and the Atlantic Monthly, 
write School Street, Nassau Sireet. 

Of these three modes of writing the words, the use of the 
hyphen gives the most precise term ; the use of two capitals 
is most in accordance with analogy ; but the use of one is 
the most common. For the sake of uniformity, it would be 
better to adopt the second method, and write the words with 
two capitals. 
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Rule VII. 
Titles of Honor, 

Titles of honor and respect are usually begun 
with capitals ; as. 

His Majesty William the Fourth ; His Excellency the President of 
the United States; His Honor, Your Grace, My Lord, My Lady ; The 
Ck)Qnte8S of Blessington ; Sir Mathew Hale ; Charles the Bold ; Pliny 
the Younger; Josiah Quincy Jan. Esq.; My dear Sir. 

Remark 1. — These titles are written with small letters, 
when they occur frequently, or without any particular ex- 
pression of honor ; but, when they are prefixed to 5)roper 
names, they should always begin with capitals ; as. 

Chief Justice Marshall, Judge Story, Gen. Grant, Madam Guyon, 
Rev. Dr. Channing, Mr. Brooks, Mrs. Browning, Miss Susan, Master 
George, Gov. Swann, Mayor Brown. 

Remark 2. — In like manner, father, mother, sister, hro- 
tJier, uncle, aunt, cousin, friend, &c. should begin with cap- 
itals, when placed before proper names ; as, 

I saw Uncle George to-day, and hope to meet Cousin Frank to- 
night. "You are old, Father William, the young man replied." — 
Holmes. Aunt Mary, Sister Carrie, Friend Robert, &c. 

Rule VIII. 
Names of God and of Christ, 

All words used as names of the Deity and of 
Jesus Christ must begin with capitals ; as, 

Jehovah, God, Lord, Creator, Father, the Eternal, the Almighty, 
the All-wise; Messiah, Son, Savior, Teacher, A^aster, Son of man. 
Prince of peace ; God of wisdom, Father of mercies. Lord of hosts, 
Lord of Sabaoth, King of kings, Lord of lords. 

Remarks. — Providence and heaven begin with capitals, 
when they plainly denote the Supreme Being. In all other 
cases they are written with small letl^ers. 
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Pronouns referriog to God and Christ should not begin 
with capitals, unless they are used emphatically without a 
noun. 

Gody goddess, deity, and divinity, applied to the heathen 
gods, should not begin with capitals. 

RuLB IX. 

Nations, Sects, Parties, and Adjectives from Proper Names, 

All terms used to denote a nation or people ; the 
names of religious sects, and of political parties ; 
and all nouns and adjectives derived from proper 
names, — should begin with capitals ; as. 

An American, a Hebrew, an Indian, a Cherokee, a Gipsy ; a Chris- 
tian, a Lutheran, a Mahometan, a Protestant, a Roman Catholic ; a 
Whig, a Republican, a Democrat; Augustan, Elizabethan, Spanish, 
French, Gallicism, Jacobite, Christianize. 

Gentile is written with a capital, while negro, pagan, and 
heathen begin with small letters. 

E.EMABE. — When a word has little or no reference to the 
proper name from which it is derived, it is begun with a 
small letter ; as, 

Champaigne, collossal, galvanize, christian, daguerreotype, guinea, 
china-ware, cashmere, calico, laconic, socratic, prussic acid. 

But when the word retains a distinct reference to its origin, 
it should commence with a capital ; as, 

Americanize, Frenchify, Latinized English, Gallicize. 

Bulb X. 

Personifications. 

The names of objects personified with great vivid- 
ness should begin with capitals ; but, for most per- 
sonifications, small letters are preferable. 
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Such personiJ&catioDS as the Ma»es, the Graces, the Furies, 
the Fates, &g. are begun with capitals; while fairies, fays, 
gnomes, sylphs, and hobgoblins are written with email letters. 

RXTLE XI. 
Titles, Emphatic, Important, and Technical Words, 

Words denoting great religious or political 
events ; every noun and every important word in 
the title of a book, or of any written composition ; 
words of peculiar emphasis or importance ; and 
words used in a peculiar or technical sense, — should 
begin with capitals ; as, 

The ReformatioB ; Tbe Revolution ; "Goldsmith's History of the 
Earth and Animated Nature*' ; '< Mexico as It Was and Is" ; The War 
Department; The Auditor of Public Accounts; The Reform Bill; 
''The disasters which this little band of Pilgrims encountered." — 
Soerett, 

Rbmare 1. — ^During excited religious or political discus- 
sions, words and phrases frequently acquire an importance 
which causes them to be distinguished by capitals ; and they 
cease to be so distinguished as soon as the excitement has 
passed away. 

KEMA.RK 2. — Writers often take great liberty in begin- 
ning with capitals the chief terms used in tbeir profession or 
art. Merchants so distinguish articles of merchandise ; and 
bankers write sums of money in the same way. 

RULB XII. 
land O, and Numerals, 

The pronoun I, the interjection 0, and all letters 
used as numerals, should be written with capitals. 
Thus :— 
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L. is used for fifty or fiftieth ; IV. for four or fourth, fcc. 
The interjection oh should not commence with a capital, except at 
the beginning of a sentence, or of a line in poetry. 

Rule XIII. 
Descriptive Terms. 

When any descriptive term or terms are used as 
a name to denote particular persons or objects, 
rather than to characterize them by their meaning, 
they are begun with capitals ; as, 

" The Green-Mountain Boys were allowed to choose their own offi- 
cers." — Bancroft. The Cow Boys of the Debatable Ground. The 
Cavaliers and the Roundheads. The Mountain Party of the French 
Revolution. "The Doctor now heard the approach of clattering 
hoofs." — Holmes. The General gave vent to his indignation. 

Eemare. — According to this rule, we write the Park, the 
Common, the Square, the Cemetery, the Grove, the Acad- 
emy, the College, the University, the Constitution, Con- 
gress, the Senate, Parliament, the Lords, the Commons, the 
State, the City, the Country, the Company, the Convention, 
the Lakes, the Bar, the Pulpit, &c. , when such words de- 
signate particular well known objects. 

The following are some examples of correct usage. 

Whereasj Life and property have become insecure ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we will aid the public authorities &c. 

Be it endctedj That a Tax be levied kc. 

We begin letters with My dear Sir, My dear Friend, Dear 
Uncle, My dear Aunt Emily — though some writers com- 
mence dear with a capital ; — and we close them with. Very 
respectfully, yours, James Wilson ; I am. Sir, very sincerely, 
your friend, Robert Summer ; Yours, truly ; 

*' I am. Sir, with sincere esteem. 

Your faithful servant, 

Robert Pbbl." 
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The principal of a school has reference to an office and 
its duties ; but the Principal refers to a particular person 
filling that office. The gospel denotes the Christian doc- 
trines ; but the Gospels denote certain books of the New 
Testament. Should I call Goldsmith's Deserted Village 
Goldsmith's great^poem, or Milton's Paradise Lost Milton's 
immortal worky I should write these words with small letters, 
because they are not the proper titles of the poems. To the 
Honorable Legislature is more definite and more complimen-* 
tary than to the honorable legislature. Write an Act of Con- 
gress, and not an act of Congress. 

The names of the officers of a society, in its records and 
reports, should commence with capitals; as. President, 
Treasurer, &c. 

ITALIC LETTERS— 

Are chiefly used in printing to point out em- 
phatic or important expressions, or to distinguish 
foreign words and phrases ; and the same thing is 
accomplished in writing, hy 4fawing a line under 
a word or phrase. This is called under-scoring. 

In the English Bible, words are printed in Italics 
to show £hat there is nothing in the original Hebrew 
or Greek corresponding to them, but that they were 
inserted by the translators to explain the sense. 

PERIOD. 

A PERIOD [.] is used to mark the cloae of sentences, of 
independent clauses, &c. 

Rule I. 
Complete Sentences, 

A period is placed at the end of every complete 
sentence which is not interrogative or exclamatory ; 

as, 

3 
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Life is short. The right is the supreme good, and includes all 
other goods. If the counsel is good, no matter who gave it. 

Eemare 1. — A sentence is not complete, unless the part 
which follows the period, as well as the part which goes be- 
fore it, makes complete sense in itself. 

Remark 2. — The period is sometimes used to separate* 
sentences connected by a conjunction ; as, 

It may be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers was preferable 
to that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit that is abroad. And 
so it may be that infancy is a happier period than manhood, and 
manhood than old age. £tU God has decreed that old age shall suc- 
ceed to manhood, and manhood to infancy. — Macaulay. 

EULE II. 

• Independent Words and Phrases, 

A period is placed after every independent term 
or phrase which takes the place of a complete sen- 
tence, such as titles, headings, dates, the name of 
the person addressed at the beginning of a letter, 
and signatures ; as. 

The Gramma^ of Grammars, with an Introduction. By Goold 
Brown. New York: Samuel S. & William Wood. 1861. Inde- 
j)endent Phrases. Contents. Introduction. Abbreviated W^ords. 
For Rent. Baltimore, Feb. 2Tth, 1866. To the Honorable the Legis- 
lature of Maryland. 
Mr. Stephen Felt. 
Dear Sir^ — We hereby acknowledge the receipt of your favor, &c. 
Respectfully, yours, 

Abel Wilder. 
A. S. Scott. 
Peterborough^ N, H, July 4th, 1866. John S. Smith. 
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Rule III. 
Ahbrevtated Words, 

The period is placed after ever}^ abbreviated 

word ; as, 

Mr., Mrs., Dr., Gen., Col., Esq., Jan., Wed., A.M., P. M., A. D., 
i. e., viz , &c. Dr. H. Marsh. 

Remark 1. — When the abbreviation ends the sentence, 
only one period is employed ; as, 

Geo. W. Moore, Esq. Should any point, except the period, be 
required after an abbreviated word, it is inserted. 

Remark 2. — When proper names are pronounced as ab- 
breviated, no period is required ; as, 

Tom Moore. Ben Johnson. Such words, as 1st, 2nd, l2mo, Syo, 
A, B, 0, a, b, c, &c. are not abbreviated words, and, therefore, do 
not require the period . 

Remark 3. — The small letters, attached to the capitals in 
abbreviated words, should always he vmtten on the line, and 
not above it ; and dates should be written in the same way ; 
as, 

Mr., Mrs., Dr., 1st, 22nd, &c.; not M^-, M""*-, D""-, !■*, 22°d, &c. 
These elevated letters are now entirely disused by the best writers 
and printers. 

Rule IV. 
Letters used for Numbers, 

After letters employed for numbers or dates, a 
period should always be placed ; as, 

George IV., King of England, died in MDCCOXXX., after a reign 
of ten years. MDCCOLXVI. John ii. 4-7. 

Remark 1. — A period is placed after ^i^fure* employed to 
enumerate separate phrases or clauses ; and also after letters 
used for the same purpose ; as. 
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I shall speak — 1. Of the social character of the time; 2. Of its 
religious aspect ; 3. Of its effects on literature. Of this species there 
are two varieties : a. The preposition and the present participle ; b. 
The preposition and the perfect participle. 

Remark 2. — The period is placed before decimals, be- 
tween dollars and cents, and after each denomination in com- 
pound numbers ; as, 

.123, Y.SSeY, $142.16, £9. 4s. 9d. 2 qr., 5T. 3 cwt. 2 qr. 9 lbs. 3 oz. 

COLON. 

Thb colon [:] is employed to show a greater separation 
between the parts of a sentence than that marked. by a semi- 
colon. This point is sometimes needed ; but, in most cases, 
its place can be as well supplied by the semicolon or the 
period. 

Rule I. 

Quotations t Specification x>f Subjects^ dhc. 

The colon is placed before a quotation, a state- 
ment, or a specification of subjects or of articles,— 
when formally introduced ; as, 

The words, literally translated, were these: ** The winds roared, 
the rain fell, when the poor white man, faint and weary, came, and 
sat nnder onr tree." The philosopher Malebranche makes this curi- 
ous remark : ^' It is possible some creatures may think half an hour 
as long as we do a thousand years." Be our plain answer this : The 
throne we honor is the people's choice. Let us take, in illustration, 
three poets: Keats, the representative of sensitiveness; Byron, of 
wilfulness; Shakspeare, of self-direction. I purchased the following 
articles : tea, sugar, coffee, and raisins 

Remake 1. — A quotation, &c is formally introduced, 
when any term or mode of expression is employed to draw 
the reader's attention to it. Such words and phrases as 
thiLS, this, these, xisfoUows, thefoUowing, &c., which give a 
promise of what is to follow, mark a formal introduction ; as. 
He answered thus: "I will not surrender my right." Obey the 
following precept : " Do unto others as ye would " Ac. 
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Remark 2. — A comma is placed before a quotation, when 
it is short, and closely connected with the words that pre- 
cede it. 

Remark 3. — When as, namely, and that is, introduce a 
quotation, example, remark, &c., a semicolon is placed be- 
fore these terms, and a comma after them ; as, 

I need the following articles ; namely, ink, paper, pens, and pen- 
cils. 

Remark 4. — The colon is often used to separate the name 
of a person or thing from that of the locality ; as, 

Baltimore : Cushings & Bailey. 

Rule II. 

TuDO Clauses without a Conjunction. 

A colon is placed after a sentence complete in 

itself, to which is annexed, without a conjunction, 

some remark, inference, or illustration ; but, if the 

conjunction is expressed, the semicolon is used ; as, 

Avoid afifectation : it is a contemptible weakness. Be on thy guard 
against flattery : it is an insidious poison. Anger is like the rain : it 
breaks itself on thafon which it falls. Avoid affectation ; for it is 
a contemptible weakness. 

Remark 1. — Yes and nx), answering a question asked or 
implied, are followed by colons; as. 

Will he pretend to say this is a war of conquest? Yes : the gen- 
tleman has dared to make this assertion. 

Remark 2'. — The colon, with a capital letter, is put after 
such adverbials as again, once more, in conclusion, to pro- 
ceed, to conclude, for example,/or instance, &o., when placed 
at the beginning of paragraphs, or of several sentences ; as, 

To sum up all : My friends, the time is short. We are the guests 
&c. — For example: When the verb is passive, the agent and the 
object change places. 
3* 
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Rule III. 
Members Subdivided by Semicolons, 

The colon is placed between the larger members 
of a sentence, when either of these members is 
divided by a semicolon ; as, 

As we perceive the shadow to have moved along the dial, but did 
not see it moving ; and it appears that the grass has grown, though 
nobody ever saw it grow : so the advances we make in knowledge, 
as thej consist of such minute steps, are perceivable only by the dis- 
tance. 

RULB IV. 

Terms of a Proportion, 

The colon is used to separate the terms of a pro- 
portion ; as, 2 : 3 :: 8 : 12. 

SEMICOLON. 

The SEMICOLON [;] is employed to separate the larger 
members of a sentence ; and especially such as are sub- 
divided by commas. 

RuLB I. 
The Conjunctions For, But, and And, 

When a sentence consists of two distinct clauses 
or parts^ connected by the conjunctions /or, but^ 
and, or an equivalent word, these clauses or parts 
are separated by a semicolon ; as. 

Economy is no disgrace ; for it is better to live on a little than out- 
live a great deal. Idleness is the parent of every vice ; but well- 
directed activity is the source of every laudable pursuit and worldly 
attainment. Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth ; and 
it has ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit. He is, indeed, 
a horse ; and all other jades you may call beasts. A clownish air is 
but a small defect ; yti it is enough to make a man disagreeable. 
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Rbmabk.— Sometimes the oonjuaotioa is understood; as, 

The miser grows rich by seeming poor ; an extrayagant man grows 
poor by seeming rich. Napoleon was an early riser; so were Fred^ 
erick the Great, Charles XII., and Washington. 

Exception. — Instead of a semicolon, a comma is used, 
when neither clause contains a comma, and the subject of 
the second clause is understood ; as, 

Chaucer followed nature everywhere, but never went beyond her. 
A good conscience is a continual feast, and proves a spring of joy 
amidst the greatest distresses.^ 

Rule II. 
Clauses Divided hy Commas. 

A sentence is divided into two or more parts by 
a semicolon, when any one of these parts is divided 
into smaller portions by a comma ; as, 

The first point of wisdom is to ward off evils; the second, to make 
them beneficial. The noblest prophets and apostles were once chil- 
dren ; lisping the speech, laughing the laugh, thinking the thought, 
of boyhood. He was respectful, not servile, to superiors ; affable, 
not improperly familiar, to equals ^ and condescending, not supercil- 
ious, to those beneath him. 

RULl III. 

A Series having a Common Dependence. 

When several clavses or phrases^ each containing 
a distinct thought, have a common dependence on 
the commencing or concluding portion of a sen- 
tence, they are separated from each other by a semi- 
colon; as, 

Philosophers assert^ that nature is unlimited in her operations ; 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge will 
always be progressive; and that all fhture generations will continue 
to make discoveries, of which we have not the slightest idea. As a 
travetUTf Smith had roamed over Prance ; had visited the shores of 
Egypt J had returned to Italy; and, panting for glory, had sought 
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the borders of Hungary, where had long existed an hereditary war- 
fare with the followers of Mahomet. To give a preference to honor 
above gain, when thej stand in competition ; to despise every ad- 
vantage that cannot be attained without dishonest arts ; to brook no 
meanness, and stoop to no dissimulation, — are the indications of a 
great mind. Be was false in institutions, for he retrograded; false 
in policy, for he deceived ; false in words, for he corrupted ; false in 
civilization, for he debased. 

Remark — This rale is especially applicable to those 
phraser which are of a compound nature, when any one of 
them is subdivided by a comma ; as^ 

If we think of glory in the field ; of wisdom in the cabinet ; of the 
purest patriotism ; of the highest integrity, public and private ; of 
morals without a stain ; of religious feeling without intolerance and 
without extravagance, — the august figure of Washington presents 
itself as the personation of all these ideas. 

Exception. — When each of the dependent parts com- 
mences with a verb having one common subject, the comma is 
used instead of the semicolon ; as. 

Poetry reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back the fresh- 
ness of early feeling, revives the relish of simple pleasures, keeps un- 
quenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our being, 
refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human nature by 
vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest feelings, knits us by 
new ties with universal being, and, through the brightness of its pro- 
phetic visions, helps faith to lay hold on the future life. 

Rule IV. 
Short Sentences, 

Several short sentences, coming together, and 
slightly connected in sense or construction, may be 
separated by a semicolon instead of a period ; as. 

Every thing grows old ; every thing passes away ; every thing dis- 
appears. The old men sit in their doors; the gossip leans over her 
counter ; the children shout and frolic in the street. The epic poem 
recites the exploits of a hero ; tragedy represents disastrous events ; 
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comedj ridicnles the viceB and follies of mankind ; pastoral poetry 
describes rural life; and elegy displays 'the tender emotions of the 
heart. 

Remark. — The object of this rule is to give to the page a 
neater appearance by diminishing Uie number of capitals. 
When the short sentences are constructed exactly alike, 
and the last one is preceded by and, they may be separated 
by a comma ; as, 

The pride of wealth is contemptible, the pride of learning is pitia- 
ble, the pride of dignity is ridicnlous, and the pride of bigotry is 
insupportable. 

Rule V, 
As, That is, Namely, dec, 
A semicolon is placed before as, viz., i. e., that 
is, namely, and to toit, when they precede an exam- 
ple or a specification of particulars ; and also be- 
tween the particulars specified, to separate one class 
of them from* another ; as, 

Many words are differently spelled in English ; as, inquire, enquire; 
jail, gaol ,* sceptic, skeptic. The operations of the mind are three ; 
namely, 1. Simple apprehension,* 2. Judgment; 3. Discourse, or 
Beasoning. 

Remark. — When as, that is, namdy, &c., are used 
parenthetically, a comma is placed before them ; as, 

The word 'reck,* that is, care, denotes a stretching of the mind. 
Of the three cardinal virtues, namely, faith, hope, and charity, the 
greatest is charity. 

Perhaps a better mode of punctuating the last sentence would be 
this: Of the three cardinal virtues, — namely, faith, hope, and char- 
ity, — the greatest is charity. 

Rule VI. 
Contracted Clauses, 
When the two members of a sentence are con- 
trasted, each being complete in sense, they are 
separated by a semicolon ; as,' 
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JJrjden is sometimes vehement and rapid ; Pope is always smooth, 
aniform, and gentle. Religion raises men above themselves ; irreli- 
gion sinks them beneath the brutes. A friend exaggerates a man^f* 
virtues ; an enemy inflames his crimes. 

COMMA. 

A Comma [,] separates the smallest parts into 
which a written composition is divided hy points, 
and marks the shortest pause in reading. 

Rule I. 

Simple Sentences, 

A short simple sentence does not require a comma; 

but, if the subject is followed by a long inseparable 

adjunct, a comma may be placed immediately before 

the verb ; as, 

Truth is the basis of virtue. The great end of human industry is 
the attainment of human happiness. To be totally indifferent to 
praise or censure is a real defect in character. The injustice and bar- 
barity of this cenaure on all former editions of the New Testament^ will 
appear, &c. 

Remark 1. — The grammatical coDnection between the 
subject and predicate, when one immediately follows the 
other, is so close, that there is a strong tendency to omit the 
comma before the verb, except when it is required by other 
rules. The only cases in which it is admissible are, when 
the subject consbts of a long clause, or a long infinitive 
phrase ; when its adjunct is very long, or is a restricting 
relative clause of considerable length ; when the insertion of 
the comma will prevent ambiguity ; when the subject or the 
predicate contains within itself expressions which require 
commas; or when the subject ends with a verb ; as, 

That we are hound to protect the rights and liberties of our fdlow 
countrymen^ cannot be called in question by any one who recognizes 
the duties of a good citizen. To do unto others as you would that they 
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should do unto yoUj is the whole moral diTtj of man. To maintain a 
Bteady cowse amidst all the adversities of life, marks a great mind. 
The reproaches, which were cast upon him while the event was doubtfulf 
did not cause him to deviate from his settled purpose. The man of 
talent merely, is strong for enterprise and execution. The defendent 
served, moved to set aside the summons. Whatever is, is right. The 
success with which Rousseau passed,eoar«e and selfish as he was, for a 
man of deep and tender feeling, appears to have been the signal for a 
procession of writers to withdraw the public attention from their own 
transgressions. The evil which is intermixed in human society, 
serves, without question, to exercise the noblest virtues of the human 
soul. 

Remark 2. — A comma should not be inserted after the 
verb to he to separate it from a predicate nominative, or frona 
an infinitive phrase ; as, 

The sole object of importance is the moral improvement of society. 
One of the greatest secrets in composition is to know when to he simple. 
The highest art of the mind of man is to possess itself with tranquillity 
in the hour of danger. 

Rule II. 

Two words connected by And, Or, Nor, 

Two words of the same part of speech, or two 
short phrases, when closely connected by the con- 
junctions and, or, nor, are not separated by a 
comma ; as, 

Homer and Virgil were excellent poets. You and I coincide in 
opinion. Virtue or vice predominates in every man and woman. He 
was neither a great nor good man. Religion expands and elevates the 
mind. Admired and applauded he became vain. We ought to live 
soberly and righteously, A hermit is neither of nor in the world. A 
healthy body and a sound mind should be preserved as real blessings. 
Piety and unsullied virtue are venerated even by the wicked. 

Exception 1. — A comma is required between the words, 
when one has an adjunct which may be improperly referred 
to the other, and also when the second word is emphatic; 
as. 
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Donations will be thankfully received, and applied to the benefit of 
the snffering poor. Brown was a poet, and a philosopher too. He 
spoke, and developed the following plan, A sense of personal pro- 
priety would often interrupt, and exclude^ an imputation of unworthy 
motive to those who hold opinions opposite to our own. It may, 
and mutt, exist under the eircumstances of the case. The nineteenth 
century ha^ been, and m, a time of extraordinary mental activity. 

In the last three examples, the emphatic part comes into 
the sentence like an after-thought, and has the character of 
an intervening phrase, which requires a comma before and 
after it. — See Rule XIII, page 41. 

. Exception 2. — When the second of two terms connected 
by or is synonymous with the first, or is employed to explain 
it, it is separated from the context by commas ; as. 

The English dove, or cushat^ is also noted for its cooing, or mut- 
murinff. An ellipsis, or omiaaion of wordtf is found in all kinds of 
composition. The faverock, or lark, is distinguished for its singing. 
The senses, or aensibility^ of one body may be radically more acute 
than those of another. 

The last exception does not apply to adverbs or adjec- 
tives. 

Rule ITL 

Words in a Series, 

Words in a series of two or more, coming to- 
gether in the same construction, and not connected 
by conjunctions, are separated from each other, 
and, if nouns, the last from the context, by com- 
mas ; as, 

Thomas isa^Zam, honest man. Reason, virtue, answer one great 
aim. Lend, lend your wings. Industry, honesty, temperance, are 
essential to happiness. Alfred was a brave, pious, and patriotic 
prince. We may advise, exhort, comfort, and entreat the sinner. A 
youth /«ann^, loving, and serving God. The good man is alive to all 
the sympathies, (he sanctities, the loves, of social existence. 
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Hemark 1. — Words axe said to be in the same oonstruo- 
tion, when they have the same grammsctioal relations to other 
words. The rule includes words repeated ; as, 

Home, home I sweet, sweet homel Verily, verily, I say unto 
you. 

Remark 2. — If a conjunction is placed before the last 
noun of a series, a comma must precede the conjunction ; 
but the one following the noun may be omitted ; as, 

Aristotle, Cicero, and QuintUian are high authorities in rhetoric. 
The air, the earth,- and the water teem with delightful existence. 

Remark 3. — When the words of a series are connected 
by the conjunctions and, or, nor, most writers insert a com- 
ma before each conjunction ; but this does not seem to be 
necessary; as, 

Let us freely drink in the soul of love and beauty and wisdom from 
all nature and art and history. You should seek after knowledge 
steadily anrf patiently anrf perse veringly. 

But, if a conjunction is placed before none but the last 
term of the series, the comma must be retained before it ; 
as. 

The arts prolong, comfort, and cheer human life. 

Exception. — The comma is omitted between two adjec- 
tives, when the first qualifies the second and a noun com- 
bined ; as. 

The emperor possessed a beautiful white horte. An innocent youn^ 
man was left in captivity. 

Rule IV. 
Words in Pairs. . 
When a series consists of words in pairs, the 
pairs are separated from each other, and the last 
pair from the context, by commas ; as, 

Hope and fear^ pleasure and pain, diversify our lives. Anarchy 
and eon/usion, poverty and distreu, follow a civil war. Whether we 
4 
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eat or drinky labor or sleep^ we should be moderate. Sink or 8vnmj 
live or die, survive orperithy I am for the declaration. 

Rule V. 

Phrases and Clauses constructed alike. 

Phrases and clauses, coming together in the 
same constructicm, are separated from each other, 
and the last from the context, by commas ; as, 

To cleanse our own opinions from faUehoody our hearts from malig- 
nitj/y and our actions from vice, is our first concern. Man was created 
to search for truthy to love the beautifuly and to do the best. Eminent 
talenty and distinguished attainment, are sometimes connected with ob- 
liquity of character. Fraudy enthusiasm, and narrowness of view, 
often shape the premises to fit the conclusion. Babylon and Troy and 
Tyre, and even early Rome, are passing away. Resolute thoughts 
find words for themselves, and make their own vehicle. Joint effort 
conquers nature, hews through mountains, rears pyramids, and dikes 
out the ocean. Want and anxiety, and habitual discontent, and 
hate of fancied oppression, can never raise a class, and excite it to 
noble efforts. No station is so high, no power so great, no character 
so unblemished, as to exempt'men from the attacks of malice. Crafty 
men contemn studies, simple men admire them^ and wise men use 
them. 

Remark. — This rule requires the simple clauses of com- 
pound senteDces to be separated by commas, as in the last 
example. 

Rule VI. 

Expressions connected with Concluding Part. 

When the concluding part of a sentence is con- 
nected with two or more preceding expressions, it 
is separated from the last expression, and the ex- 
pressions from each other, by commas ; as, 

He was composed both under the threatenings, and at the approachy 
of a cruel and lingering death. Good men are not always found in 
unison with, but sometimes in opposition tOy the views and conduct 
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of one another. Newton was not only a wisef but a ffood^ man. 
Many states were in alliance withf and under the protection o/^ Rome. 

Remark. — Strictly speaking, all the examples under this 
rule belong to Rule V., while a portion of them can also be 
referred to Rule VII. Still the rule is very convenient for 
use, because it is definite, and can be easily applied. 

Rule VII. 
Words and Phrases Contrasted. 

Words and phrases contrasted, or placed in op- 
position to each other, are separated by commas ; 



as 



False delicacy is affectation^ not politeness. The author of that 
work was a distinguished poet^ but a bad man. One may utter many 
pompous J and speak few intelligible^ words. 

Though deepj yet clear / though genite^ yet not dull ; 
Strong J vriihoni rage ; without o^erflowingj full. 

You were paid to fight against, not to rail at, Alexander. To 
soften, not to wound, the heart. By the side of man should stand 
woman, — not Amazonian, but angelic; gentle, yet godlike, in works 
of knowledge and duty; meek, yet mighty, in all the miracles of 
charity and benevolence. 

Remark. — When a negative term is removed from its 
natural position in a clause, and placed before a word or 
phrase to make it contrast more strongly with the affirmative 
expression which foUows it, the two contrasted expressions 
are separated from each other, and also from the context, by 
commas ; as, 

The greatest evils arise to human society, not from wild beasts, 
but from untamed passions. Most of Homer's defects may reason- 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to the manners of the age in 
which he lived. We are so made as to be capable, not only of per- 
ceiving, but also of being pleased with or pained by, the various ob- 
jects by which we are surrounded. 
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But, if the negative term has its natural position in the 
clause, or immediately follows a verb, the comma is omitted 
before the first of the two contrasted expressions ; as, 

The greatest evils do not arise to haman society from wild beasts,, 
but from untamed passions. Religion dwells not In the tongue, but 
in the heart. The Pjrrhonists not only doubted of every thing they 
saw and heard, but of their own existence. 

Rule VIII. 
Correlative Expressions. 

The two parts of a sentence containing correla- 
tive expressions, except when closely connected, are 
separated by a comma ; as. 

Neither flatter yourselves, nor permit o.thers to flatter you. Art is 
not only able to imitate nature in her graces, btU even to adorn her 
with graces of her own. As virtue is its own reward, so vire is its 
own punishment. The more we see of a truly good man, the better 
we love him. Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox, and hatred therewith. 

Remark 1. — The correlatives so — a«, as — as, such — cw, 
such — that, so — that, the comparative degree and than, 
usually imply so close a connection between the parts of the 
sentence, that a comma is not required ; as, 

Men are never so easily deceived as when they plot to deceive others 
A child in the humblest walks of life is as richly gifted as in the 
highest. Only such repentance is beneficial as makes us wiser and 
better. The earthquake produced such a sho^k that it awoke us all. 
John was so much injured that he could not walk. Do not spend 
more time in bed than is required for sleep. 

Remark 2. — If the first of these correlatives is placed 
near the beginning of the clause, or if the second has a 
oomma after it, the clauses should be separated by a comma ; 
as, 

So benevolent a man was he, that almost every act of his was de- 
voted to the well-being of his race. Man is so created, that^ let his 
wants be as simple as they will, he must labor to supply them. 
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Remark 3. — The expressions beginning with both—^nd, 
whether — or, either — or, neither — nor, are generally sepa- 
rated by a comma when each is a clause, and not separated 
by it when one is a phrase ; as, 

Neither could he obtain the benefits which he desired, nor avert the 
calamities which he feared. We cannot trace either their causes or 
their effects. 

Rule IX. 
Subordinate Clauses. 

A subordinate clause, except when short or closely 
connected with the principal one, is separated from 
it by a comma ; as. 

If you would he revenged on your enemies^ let jonr life be blameless. 
Wealth is of no use, except it be well employed. When I am in a 
serious humor, I often walk in Westminster Abbey. I love my kind 
tohere^er I roam. You will reap as you sow. You may go if you will. 
Sin is not less dangerous because men are hardened by it. 

Remark. — The subordinate conjunction thai usually has 
no comma before it; but, if it stands at some distance from 
the verb of the principal clause, or if it has in order before 
it, a comma is required ; as, 

He visited the springs that he might improve bis health. Let us 
consider the following proposition, that we may fully understand the 
subject. Caesar visited Briton, in order that he might conquer the 
inhabitants. 

Rule .X. 
Relative Clauses. 

A comma is placed before a relative clause, when 
it is explanatory of the antecedent, or presents an 
additional thought ; and is omitted. before a rela- 
tive clause which restricts the meaning of the ante- 
cedent. 
4* 
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Remark. — The restricting relative can be known, ia 
most cases » by its allowing the pronoun that or those to be 
placed before the antecedent without seriously altering the 
sense. 

Behold the emblem of thj state in the flowers, which bloom and 
die. The gentle mind is like the still stream, which reflects every 
object in its just proportions. The father of history was Herodotus, 
from whom we have an account of the Persian war. War is a tre- 
mendous evil, the final result of which no one can predict at its be- 
ginning. Every teacher must love a [that] boy who is attentive and 
docile. Happy are the people whose history is the most wearisome to 
read. Every good man loves the country in which he was born. 
A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most inno- 
cent words that can be put together. He preaches sublimely who 
lives a rfghteous and happy life. There is no charm [not that charm] 
in the female sex which can supply the place of virtue. 

Remark 1. — A comma should be placed before the restrict- 
ing relative when it is immediately followed by a comftia, or 
when its antecedents are separated by commas ; as, 

Antiquity would have raised altars to that vast and mighty genius, 
who^ for the advantage of human kind, could tame the rage of thun- 
der and of despotism. There are many dreams, fictions, or theories, 
which men substitute for truth. 

Remark 2. —A comma is sometimes placed before a 
restricting relative preceded by a preposition, to show clearly 
to which clause the preposition belongs; as 

Compassion is an emotion, of which you should never be ashamed. 
No thought can be just, of which good sense is not the groundwork. 
Creeds too often carry, in their ruins, the seeds of that faith in the 
divine and eternal, without which our noble nature starves and 
perishes. 

Some writers always insert a comma before the restricting 
relative, when it is separated from its antecedent by several 
words ; but this is not usually necessary. 
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Remake 3. — Phrases in which the relative is understood 
are subject to the same rules as those in which it is expressed ; 
as, 

Genius is not a single faculty of the mind, distinct [which is dis- 
tinct] from all the rest. Genius is not a faculty of the mind separate 
f which is separate] from all the rest. Poets are by no means wing- 
less angels, /cc? [explanatory relative] with ambrosia />ZucA;crf [restrict- 
ing] from Olympus, or manna rained [restricting] down from heaven. 
The path of mere power is that of the cannon ball, destroying [which 
destroys] in its course. There are moral principles slumbering in the 
souls of the most depraved. 

Ebmare 4. — If when is understood before the adjectives 
or participles, or a phrase commencing with an adjective or 
participle, a comma is inserted before them whether thej are 
restrictive or not; as 

Man, ignorant and uncivilized^ is a ferocious savage. Physical 
science, separate from morals^ parts with its chief dignity. The 
death of Socrates, philosophizing with his friends ^ is the most pleasant 
that could be desired. 

Remark 5. — The semicolon is often placed before relative 
clauses according to Rule III., Semicolon, page 2Q, 

RutB XI. 
A Verb Understood, 

When the clauses of a compound sentence are 
separated by semicolons, and a verb is understood 
in any of them, its place is supplied by a comma ; 
but this comma is omitted, if the clauses are sepa- 
rated by commas ; as, 

The Grecians excelled in precepts; the Romans, in examples. 
Homer was the greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist. Reading 
makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exact 
man. — Bacon. Life is precarious, and death certain. Herder had 
more of the Oriental fancy, Schleiermacher more of European acute- 
ness, in his composition. Among the ancient critics, Longinus pos- 
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flesfted most delicacy, Aristotle most correctness, of judgment. 
Shakspeare died in 1616, Milton in 1674, Drydeii in 1700, Pope in 
1U4, and Goldsmith in 1*774. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

Remark. — Where the oinission of the comma would oc- 
casion obscurity, it must be inserted with semicolons -between 
the clauses ; as, 

Power reminds you of weakness ; permanency, of change ; life, of 
death \ light, of darkness ; and the true, of the false. 

Rule XII. 
Courts and Pronouns in Apposition. 

Nouns and pronouns in apposition, if either word 
is modified by an adjunct, are separated from each 
other, and the last from the context, by commas; 
but, without an adjunct, no comma is required ; as, 

Homer, the greatest poet of antiquity y was blind. We, the people 
of the United States, do ordain and establish this Constitution. The 
twin sisters, Piety and Poetry, are wont to dwell together. The 
island of ^ona, now Anglesea, was the chief seat of the Druids. 
Augustus, the Roman emperor, was a patron of the fine arts. Brutus 
killed Gassar, him who had been his friend. It is well known that 
the word philosopher signifies lover of wisdom. JETe himself was the 
editor of the work. Art thou that traitor angel who first broke peace 
in hearen ? I Paul^ a prisoner of Jesus Christ for the Gentiles. I, 
Artazerzes the king, decree that whatsoever Ezra the priest, the 
scribe of the law, shall require, &c. Worship thy creator, Ood] 
and obey his Son, the Master, King, and Savior of men. A son, 
John^ was born after his father's death. The great orator OStc^ro was 
famed for many excellencies. A trifling scholar, he heeds not the 
lessons of instruction. The works that I do in my father's name, 
they bear witness of me. My flocks, they do wander. He was a dis- 
tinguished philosopher, Socrates, Thou river, roll. Ye who are 
•aged, come. The work will b« found at Appleton's, the bookseller. 
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It raaj be seen at Putnam the publisher's. Smith Brothers and Oo. 
Smith, Brother, ancf Co. Price $10. Price fifty cents. 

Remake 1. — The article the is not an adjunct of sufficient 
importance to require the commas ; as, 

The emperor Antonius wrote an excellent work on morals. Spen* 
cer the poet liyed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

Remark 2. — When proper names are inverted, they are 
separated by a comma ; as, 

Webster, Daniel; Jackson, Andrew; Washington, 6eorg«. 

Remark 3. — Where one of the two terms in apposition 
is predicated of the other, no comma is required to separate 
them ; as, 

The people elected him President of the United States, The Romans 
thought Augustus Ciesar a god, I recommend the reading of good 
books as a source of improvement and delight. 

Rule XIII. 
Intervening Phrases and Clauses. 

Intervening phrases and clauses, that is, i^ch as 
may be omitted without- affecting the construction 
of the passage, are separated from the context by 
commas ] as. 

Trials, in this stage of our being, are the lot of man. A contract, 
to be valid, must be for some legal object or purpose. It is mind, 
after all, that does the work of the world. The man of refinement 
and sensibility finds himself, as it were, in accordance with universal 
nature. A man of intellectual vigor may, /or want of the faeuliy qf 
expression, be a cipher in society. Some men are refined, like gold, 
in the furnace of affliction. Prudence, as well as courage, is necessary 
to overcome^obstacles. 

Remark 1. — This rule applies to. phrases and clauses which 
separate a conjunction from the part of the sentence to whioh 
it belongs ; as. 
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# 
But, if education cannot do euerytkinff, it can do much. Of notbing 
may we be more sure tban this, that, if we cannot sanctify our present 
lotf we could sanctify no other. The travellers set out early, and, 
before the close of ike day, arrived at the destined place. I maintain, 
that, as knowledge extends, the range of all imagery is enlarged ; and, 
what is far more important, that the conception kindles by the contem- 
plation of higher objects. 

Remark 2. — Short phrases, when closely connected with 
the context in sense, and especially when forming a part of 
what is itself parenthetical, should not be separated by com- 
mas ; as, 

Poetry can portray with much energy the excesses of the passions. 
Short phrases, when closely connected in sense with the context, 
should not be separated by commas. 



Rule XIV. 
The Direct Address, 

The words included in a direct address are sepa- 
rated from the context by commas ; as, 

My son, give me thy heart. I thank you, Madam, Take these two 
savages to your care, Charon, Continue, my dear James, to make 
virtue your principal study. Gome, companion of my toils, let us 
take fresh courage. All hope abandon, ye who enter here. My dear 
Mary, I thank you for the kind interest you have taken, &c. I am, 
dear Sir,' yours, &c. 

Remark 1. — When a pronoun forms a paH of the ad- 
dress, no comma is placed after the pronoun ; but when the 
pronoun before the address is connected grammatically with 
the clause, the comma must be inserted after it ; as, 

Te men of Athens, listen to my words. Roll on, thou deep and 
dark blue ocean, roll. Thou who despisest the outward forms, lose 
not the inward spirit. Thou^ father, markest the tears I shed. 
What art thou, execrable shape, that darest advance ? On thee, be- 
loved, I wait. 
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Remark 2. — When the direct address implies strong 
emotion, an exclamation point should follow it ; as, 

My sister I my sister I Ye gods ! can a Roman senate long debate. 
O Freedom I thou art not, as poets dream, a fair young girl. 

Rule XV. . 
Phrases AbsdutCt Adjective, and Participial, 

Absolute phrases, and phrases depending on an 
adjective or participle, are separated from the con* 
text by commas ; as, 

Peace of mind being secured, we may smile at misfortune. S^me 
being lost, all virtue is lost. The prince, his father being dead, suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Physicians think the cure half wrought, the 
disease once discovered. The captain, I hope he will not act thus. 

To speak candidly, I do not understand the subject. To confess the 
truth, I was greatly to blame for my indiscretioq. You would sup- 
pose, to take some men at their word, that only one class in society 
is entitled to consideration. Generally speaking, the conduct of that 
man is dishonorable. Speaking in round numbers, he made fifty 
thousand dollars. Awkward in person, James was ill qualified to 
command respect. The book of Job is a poem, full of the noblest 
and most majestic figures. Partial in his affections, he was ill fitted 
to acquire general love. Cradled in the camp, Napoleon was the dar- 
ling of his army. Having the inward life, man cannot conceal it ; 
having divine treasures, they will not hoard them. He came at early 
dawn, hoping to accomplish his purpose. There was a Grecian 
liberty, bold and powerful, full of spirit, eloquence, and fire. 

Remark 1. — When the adjective or participial phrase 
resti^icts the moaning of the noun to which it belongs, or 
forms but a aingle idea with it, the comma is omitted ; as. 

Mind separate from matter is a different conception. He lay sleep- 
ing in his tent. 
See restricting relative. Rule X., Remark 3., page 39. 

Remark 2. — The absolute phrases, to proceed, to con- 
clude, &c. placed at the beginning of paragraphs, to the whole 
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of which they refer, are followed by a colon. See Colon, 
Rule II., Remark 12., page 26. 

Rule XVI. 
However, Now, Then, Too, and Indeed, 

However, now, then, too, a«d indeed, when used 
as conjunctions, are separated from the context by 
commas ; but, when employed as adverbs, the com- 
mas are omitted ; as, 

1. However. — We must, however j pay some deference to the opin- 
ions of the wise, however much they are contrary to our own. 

2t Now. — I have now shown the consistency of my principles ; and, 
nowj what ie the fair and obvious conclusion? 

3. Then. — On these facts, then, I then rested my argument, and 
afterwards made a few general observations on the subject. 

4. Too. — I found, too, a Theatre at Alexandria, and another at 
Cairo ; but he who would enjoy the representations must not be too 
particular. 

5. Indeed. — The young man was tn(7e€£?cnlpable in that act, tboagh, 
indeed^ he conducted himself very well in other respects. 

Rbmark 1. — When therefore interrupts the flow of the 
composition, it is separated from the context by commas ; 
but, when it harmonizes with the rest of the sentence, the 
commas are omitted; as 

If, therefore, you have a hasty temper, watch it narrowly. The 
author, therefore^ commenced bis undertaking by an analysis of 
names. Music hath charms, and therefore ought to be admired. A 
certain degree of moral culture, therefore^ must be pre-siTpposed. A 
certain degree of moral culture must therefore be pre-supposed. 

Remark 2. — Besides and notwithstanding^ used as con- 
junctions or adverbs, are separated from the context by 
commas ; but, when employed as prepositions, no commas 
are required; as. 

Besides, it may be of the greatest advantage to you in business. 
Bendee this, it may be of great advantage to you in bnsiness. There 
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were present, besidetj seyeral ladies, who seemed to give their appro- 
bation. They, notivithstanding, had much love to spare. A man 
may be rich, notwithstanding pecuniary losses. 

Rule XVII. 
Adverbs and Adverbial Phrases. 

Adverbs and adverbial expressions, modifying 
not single words, but whole clauses, are separated 
from the context by commas. 

Remark 1. — The followiog are some of the most common 
adverbial expressions, most of them having also the force of 
connectives : 

Again, moreover, nevertheless, further, yea, nay, yes, no, for^ 
merly, first, secondly, lasUy, namely, accordingly, consequently, 
undoubtedly, unquestionably, once more, of course, in short, 
in tnUh, above all, on the contrary, in the next place, that is, 
nmo and (hen, of late, in general, in aU probability. 

Remark 2. — Many phrases commencing with prepositions 
are of an adverbial character, and follow this rule. The 
exceptions to the rule are so numerous, that good judgment 
is required to apply it correctly. It may be observed, that 
these expressions, placed at the beginning or within the sen- 
tence, should usually be separated from the context by com- 
mas ; but, placed at the end, commas are not so frequently 
required. Again, if the expression modifies single words, 
or if, wherever it may be placed in the sentence, it harmo- 
nizes with the general flow of the composition, the commas 
are omitted ; but, if it produces any harshness or obstructs 
die flow of words, the commas ^ould be inserted. 

EzAMPLKfl. — Why, these were testimonies of what the unfriended 

may do. LasUy, let me repeat what I stated at the beginning of mj 

lectilre. Well, I call conyersation the sweet interchange of thought. 

True, the rooms of the poor are not lined with works of art. 4y« 

5 
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love the good and the beautiful. On the contrary, I believe that 
^ truth is the great inspirer. There is, now and then, a youth of more 
than youthful powers. Attend, first, to the literal sense; and. secondly, 
to the metaphorical. Such, undoubtedly, is the characteristic of 
genuine virtue. I hope to send you some of the articles in a short 
time, 1 expect to meet him in the mean time. The lecture was 
again delivered. Again, they commenced the assault at noon. Some 
men are in the highest degree mysiieal. Perhaps I will give it. Poverty, 
perhaps J has been the most fertile source of literary crimes. Pro- 
bably few ever accomplished as much as they expected. Few, pro- 
bably ^ ever accomplish afi much as they expect. 

Remark 3. — Here and there used antithetically require 
commas after them ; as, 

fferej every thing is in stir and fluctuation,* there^ all is serene and 
orderly. 

Rule XVIII. 
Inverted Phrases and Clauses, 

When the natural order ofa sentence is inverted, 
a comma is placed after the inverted portion, except 
when it is short, or closely connected with the rest 
of the sentence; as, 

By threads innumerable^ our interests are interwoven. By Cowley, 
the philosopher Hobbs is c6mpared to Columbus. Him that is 
weak in the faith, receive ye. What is the right path, few take the 
trouble to inquire. Of all our senses, sight is the most perfect and 
delightful. In believing attainment possible, you will make it so. 
By forgetfulness of injuries, we show ourselves superior to them. 
The praise of judgment, Virgil has justly contested with Homer. In 
youth, shun the temptations to which youth is exposed. 

Him and his actions you will very probably imitate. At ihe bottom 
of the garden ran a little rivulet. Of the variegated mountain shall 
naught remain unchanged. With that portion of his work he. was 
the least satisfied. To egotists and pedants I have a strong antipa- 
thy. Only on a few slight occasions they felt disposed to be merci- 
ful. In infancy the mind is peculiarly ductile. By these swords we 
acquired our liberties. Her crystal lamp the evening star has lighted. 
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On piety humanity is built, and on humanity much happiness, and 
yet still more on piety itself. 

On some fond breast the parting .soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 

Kemakk. — A comma is often inserted after a short inverted 
phrase to prevent ambiguity ; as, 

To each^ honor is given. By these, various opinions may be held. 
To most, religion is a mere tradition or momentary feeling. For 
want of this, genius has been a scourge to the world. 

KULB XIX. 

Quotations and Remarks, 

A short quotation, or any expression which 
resembles a quotation, is preceded, by a comma. 

Remark 1. — By a short quotation is meant a single sen- 
tence ; and the second part of the rule refers to maxims, and 
to important statements and remarks, usually introduced by 
that. 

Examples. — Dr. Thomas Brown says, **The benevolent spirit is as 
universal in its efforts as the miseries which are capable of being re- 
lieved." Patrick Henry commenced by saying, '*It is natural for man 
to indulge in the illusions of hope.' ' It may be laid down as a sacred 
maxim, that every man is wretched in proportion to his vices. I am 
not now to discuss the question, whether the souls*of men are natu- 
rally equal. His grand excellence was this, that he was a true man. 

Remark 2. — When a short clause introduces an indirect 
quotation or a remark, the comma is omitted; but, if the 
quotation or remark requires a comma within it, the comma 
before it must be inserted, however short the introductory 
clause; as, 

Andrew says he loves me. Swift aaaeria that no man ever wished 
himself younger. Plutarch calls lying the vice of slaves. Ossian 
says, that sorrow, like a cloud on the sun, shaded the soul of Glessa- 
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mour. We a£5rm, that, without some portion of enthuBiasm, no per- 
son can ever become a true pointer or poet. ^ 

Remark 3. — Before an indirect quotation or remark, be- 
ginning with wihaZ, tohen, where, if, or Kow, the comma is 
usually omitted; as. 

Will no one tell me what she sings. Revelation clearly informs us 
hoto we may attain happiness. 

Remark 4. — A quotation, when long or formally intro- 
duced, is preceded by the colon. See Colon, Rule I. page 
24. 

Rule XX. 

Phrases at the end of Clauses, 

A concluding phrase, beginning with a preposi- 
tion, adverb, or conjunction, which obstructs the con- 
nection of that phrase with the preceding clause^ 
should have a comma before it; but, if the parts 
are closely connected, the comma is omitted, unless 
the omission would occasion ambiguity; as, 

View the path you are entering on, vnth an enlightened mind. He 
applied for that agency, without a recommendation. Cultivate your 
intellectual powers, especially by habits of study. Poisons are sweei 
in the moral world, as truly as in the natural. AH great things are 
so, only by the assemblage of small things. Keep an inventory of 
your friends, rather than of your goods. I knew the facts of the 
case, even when I wrote to jou. Our best works are fractions, 
not complete and rounded unities. He was a man of extraordinary 
powers, both of mind and body. The idea is very happily applied, 
at least under one of its forms. He was a Columbus in a brave heart, 
if not in achievement. The intellectual powers may be exercised, to 
the neglect of the moral and spiritual. 

The fertile earth is fragrant after a soft shower. The grandeur of 
Rome has vanished like a spectre in the night. He left the room to 
see whether all was safe. None are poor but the mean in mind. 
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Remark. — When in order is understood before the infini- 
tive mood, the comma is usually omitted; but it is inserted 
when these words are expressed, or when the infinitive is 
remote from the verb that governs it; as, 

We do not pray to God to instruct him. I often come into this 
quiet place to breathe the airs that raffle thy face. Our minds must 
go out into the infinite and immortal regions, to find sufficiency and 
satisfaction for the present hour. Cultivate the art of reading, in 
order to read well. 

Rule XXI. 
Ambiguity and Harshness, 

A comma is often inserted or omitted to prevent 
ambiguity, or to render the construction more clear. 

It is often inserted^ when the arrangement 
of the parts is harsh; and omitted, when, by a 
change of arrangement, the sentence becomes 
smooth and harmonious. 

Examples. — The child taught^ instructed his companions. To each, 
life was granted. He was saved, for a time iU least, from a relapse. 
He was saved for a time, at least from a relapse. He was saved for a 
time, at least, from a relapse. [Ambiguous.] No thought, of which 
good sense is not the ground work, can be just. Power reminds 
you of weakness; permanency, of change; life, of death; light, of 
darkness; and the true, of the false. 

Formerly, he was a wealthy merchant. He y^SiB formerly a wealthy 
merchant. Hence, dangerous factions and bloody riots have arisen 
in the world. Hence have arisen, &c. At the bottom of the garden, 
a little rivulet ran. At the bottom of the garden ran a little rivulet. 

Rule XXII. 
Parts short and closely Connected, 
The comma may be omitted under most of the 
preceding rules, when the part cut off by it is 
short, or is closely and smoothly connected with 
the rest of the sentence. 
6* 
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Rule XXIII. , 
Figures. 

Figures, with the exception of dates, have a 
comma hefore every third oae, reckoning from the 
end; as, 

In 1860, there were 31,445,080 people in the United States, spread 
over an area of 2,819,811 square miles. A. D. 1866. $2,18*7.62. 

Remark. — When round numbers are used, words are 
preferable to figures; as, 

The population of the United States was, in 1860, tweniy-thrtt 
millions. In 1860, Baltimore had a population of over two hundred 
ihoutand, 

INTERROGATION POINT. 

A note of Interrogation [?] shows that the words before 
it constitute a question. 

Rule. 

An interrogation point is placed after all direct 
questions, even when short, elliptical, and closely 
connected in sense; or when declarative in form; 
as, 

What is civilization? Where is it? What does it consist in? By 
what is it excluded? Where does it commence? Where does it end? 
* 'Is this reason? Is it law? Is it humanity?'*— TFtrt. "They say, 
if the bill is rejected, Government must stop. What must stop? 
The laws? The judicial trilAinals? The legislative bodies? The 
institutions of the country? No, no, sir! all this will remain, and 
goon'\ — Crittenden, Ton will stoi> to dinner? The sun not set 
yet, Thomas? 
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*'To purchase heaven, has gold the power? 

Can gold remove the mortal hour? 

In life can love be bought with gold? 

Are friendship's treasures to be sold? — 

No: all that's worth a wish or thought, 

Fair virtue gives unbribed, unbought". — Joknaon. 

Remark 1. — An indirect question, whicli is a question 
not asked, but referred to as having been asked, does not 
require an interrogation point; as, 

The Cyprians asked me why I wept. I was asked if I would stop 
to dinner. Let us consider, first, of what use it will be; and, second, 
what it will cost. The question is not what we might actually wish 
with our present views, but what, with juster views, we ought to 
wish. 

The direct question would be : The Cyprians said to me» 
••Why do you weep"? 

Remark 2. — When several questions are so connected 
that they cannot be separated, and read alone, without 
injuring the sense, an interrogation point, placed at the end 
of them all, is sufficient; as. 

Where are your gibes now; your gambols; your songs; your flashes 
of merriment, that were wont to set the table in a roar? 

Remark 3. — A note of interrogation is placed immediately 
after a question which introduces a quotation or remark ; as, 

Who will not cherish the sentiment contained in the following 
words of Washington? ' 'The nation which indulges towards another 
an habitual hatred or an habitual fondness is, in some degree, a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or to its affection, either of which ' 
is sufficient to lead it astray from its duty and its interest". 

Remark 4. — An interrogation point is sometimes inserted 
in curves (?) to hint a doubt not formally expressed; as, 

If the immortal Bacon — the wiBtst^ greoAettt^ meanest (?) of man- 
kind—disgraced the judgment seat, &c. 
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EXCLAMATION POINT. 

The mark of exclamation [!], like the da^h, has been 
greatly abused by many writers. It should not be used 
where the diction is simply intended to convey emotion to 
others; but where the structure of the sentence^ and the 
words employed, express emotion. 

Bulb. 

An exclamation point is placed^ — 

1. After words, phrases, and clauses expressing 
an ardent wish, or any strong emotion, — such as 
admiration, surprise, joy, grief, anger, &c.; as^ 

Would that we had maintained our humbie state, and had con- 
tinued to live in peace and poverty! What a piece of work is man! 
How noble in reason I How infinite in facultiesi How sweet are the 
slumbers of him who can lie down on his pillow, and review the 
transactions of every day, without condemning himself 1 Eternity! 
thou pleasing, delightful thought! How peaceful is the grave! A 
horse! A horse! My kingdom for a horse! Rejoice! rejoice! the 
summer months are coming! Charge, Chester, charge! On, Stanley 
on! Out, out, Lucetta! Daughter of Faith, awake! arise! illume 
the dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb! 

2. After interjections, or words used as interjections, or 
clauses containing them; as, 

Alas, poor Yorick! Live, live, ye incomparable pair! Alas for 
the man who has not learned to work! Ha, ha, ha! Oh! you are 
wounded, my Lord. All hail, thou noble land, our father's native 
soil! 

3. After the words of an address, when particularly em- 
phatic, or when employed in solemn, earnest invocation; as, 

Fathers, senators of Rome! arbiters of nations! to you I fly for 
refuge. Friends, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, 
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and be silent that you may hear. Away, all ye Caesars and Napo- 
leons! to your dark and silent domains of slaughter and misery! 
Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, a fair young girl. Spare me, 
merciful God! 

Remark 1. — When tbe interjection is not in itself com- 
plete in sense, but forms part of a phrase or clause, the 
mark of exclamation should be placed, not immediately after 
the interjection, but at the end of the whole expression; as, 

Alas, my noble boy! that thou shouldst die! Ah me! All hail, 
ye patriots brave! Rouse, rouse, ye Romans! rouse, ye slaves! 
Farewell, a long farewell, to all my greatness! Down, soothless 
iosulter 1 I trust not the tale. 

Remark 2. — There is an essential difference between 
and oh. O should only be used as a prefix to the direct 
address, and is never immediately followed by the exclama- 
tion mark; while 6h^ written with small letters except at the 
beginning of sentences, is used in all other cases, and is 
sometimes followed immediately by the exclamation point, 
and sometimes not, according to the sense; as, 

my countrymen! Whence are thy beams, OSun! The heavens 
and the earth, Lord! proclaim thy boilndless power. O blessed 
spirit, who art freed from earth! rejoice. Oh! nothing is further from 
ray thoughts than to deceive you. 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of time! 
Sarmatla fell, unwept, without a crime. 

Oh, what a glorious part a good mother may act! Oh that all 
classes of society were enlightened and virtuous! Oh the insupport- 
able anguish of reflecting that they died of hunger, when there was 
bread enough and to spare! 
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THE DASH. 

k 

The dash [ — ] is a straight horizontal mark, and is em- 
ployed to denote a break, a transition, or some unusual struc- 
ture, in a sentence; or to express some strong emotion. 

No point is so much abused as the dash, in consequence 
of the ignorance which prevails regarding its proper use. 
Some authors, and many letter- writers, employ it as an easy, 
indefinite substitute for the precise pauses of all the other 
points; and they use it with so little discrimination as to 
show that they neither understand its nature, nor that of the 
points for which they substitute it. There are, however, 
many advantages in its proper use, which the following rules 
will show. 

Rule I. 
Breaks, Transition, Faltering. 

The dash is used where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly and is not renewed-", or the subject is 
changed*; where the sentence is suspended, and is 
resumed in a new form^; where a significant, long, 
or emotional pause is required*; where there is a 
grave or witty transition in the sentence*; where 
there is hesitancy or faltering®; and where the sen- 
tence is broken, or fragmentary'; as, 

1. "She was" — "A great fool," said a trooper. 
"Here lies the great" — False marble! where? 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here. — Young. 

2. Was there ever a bolder captain of a more valiant band? Was 
there ever — but I scorn to bbast. Hast thou — but how shall I ask a 
question which must bring tears into so many ey^s? It lacked the 
strength, the — Do you agree with me, sir? 
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3. Greece, Rome, Carthage, — where are they? The pages of his- 
tory — how is it that they are so dark and sad? Then the eye of a 
child — who can look unmoved into that "well undefiled," in which 
heaven itself seems to be reflected?' "The noble indignation with 
which Emmett repelled the charge of treason against his country, the 
eloquent vindication of his name, and his pathetic appeals to pos- 
terity, — all these entered deeply into every generous breast." — Irving. 

4. Men will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, any 
thing but — live for it. I pause for a reply. — None? — Then none have 
I offended. — I have done no more to Caesar than you would do to 
Brutus. "Yet this — is Rome, that sat on her seven hills, and, from 
her throne of beauty, ruled the world." — MUford. This bond— doth 
give thee here — no jot of blood. 

"He saw — whatever thou hast seen; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled." — 3Iontgomery, 

It thunders; — but it thunders to preserve. — Young, 

6. "They conquered, — but Bozzaris fell, 

Bleeding at every vein." — HalUck. 

And the best plan to silence and admonish them. 
Would be to give a party, — and astonish them. 

Approaching the head of the bed, where my poor young compan- 
ion, with throat uncovered, was lying, with one hand the monster 
grasped his knife, and with the other— ah, cousin! — with the other 
he seized — a ham. 

6. I — I myself— was — in love — with — Priscilla. — Hawthorne. 

7. But you are hungry — want a breakfast — turn into a restaurant 
— call for ham, eggs, and coffee — then your bill — ^six dollars. When 
arrived? — this evening. How long to stay? — uncertain. What are 
my plans? — let us discuss them. 

Rule II. 
The Echo. 

The dash is us^d before what elocutionists call 
th(3 echo; that is, before a word or phrase repeated 
in an emphatic manner ^ It is also freqjiently 
used before the echo of the thought previously ex- 
pressed; that is, before words or phrases expressing 
the same idea in a different form* ; as. 
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1. You speak like a boj — like a boy who thinks that the old, gnarled 
oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. The faithful man 
acts, not from impulse, but from conviction, — conviction of duty, — 
the most stringent, solemn, inspiring conviction that can sway the 
mind. The true man of science is he who can best ascend into the 
thoughts of God, — he who burns before the throne in the clearest, 
purest, mildest light of reason. I always thought Robertson would 
be crushed under his own weight, — would he buried under his own 
ornaments. 

2. Our own nature is the first and nearest of all realities, — the 
comer stone oi the entire fabric of truth. There is nothing more 
prejudicial to the grandeur of buildings than to abound in angles, — 
a/atUt obvious in many, and owing to an inordinate thirst for variety. 
Twas my cradle in childhood, — that ocean so proud. 

REMABK.-<-Qtt€8tion8 With an alternative, like the follow- 
ing, closely resemble the echo of the thought, and require 
the dash. 

Who could best describe to you a country, — he who had travelled 
its entire surface, or he who had just landed on its shores? Who 
could best breathe into you the spirit of Christian love, — he who bad 
scarcely learned to control his own passions, or Jesus of Nazareth? 

Rule III. 
Namely ^<Sce, Understood. 

The dash is used where such words b,^ namely , 
that isy &c. are understood; as, 

The four greatest names in English poetry are almost the first we 
come to, — Chaucer, Spencer, Shakspeare, and Milton. The story is 
not deficient in that which all stories should have, to be delightful, — 
a fortunate conclusion. On this be was willing to stake all he had, — 
character and life. Qray and Collins aim^d at the dazzling imagery 
and magnificence of lyrical poetry, — the direct antipodes of Pope. 

In the last example the dash supplies the place of which 
€are, and would be unnecessary were the words expressed. 
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Rule IV. 
Predicate, Important Conclusion, 

The dash, with a comma, is placed before an~im- 
portant predicate, when it has two or more long 
subjects, or nominatives" ; and also after a long mem- 
ber, when it leads to an important conclusion*; as, 

i. Everj step in the attainment of physical power; every new- 
trait of inteUigence, as they one by one arise in the infantine intellect, 
like the glory of night, starting star by star into the sky,— is hailed 
with a heart-burst of rapture and surprise. The same vigor of 
thought; the same form of expression; the short sentences; the calm, 
bold, and collected manner; the air of solemn dignity; the deep, 
sepulchral, unimpassioned voice,-^have all been developed, not 
changed. — Wilde on Webster, 

2. When ambition practises the monstrous doctrine of millions 
made for individuals, their playthings, to be demolished at their 
caprice; sports wantonly with the rights, the peace, the comforts, the 
existence, of nations, as if the intoxicated pride of these individuals 
would, if possible, make God's earth itself their football, — is not 
the good man indignant? 

Remark 1. — The dash is also placed before a clause or 
phrase which has a common relation to several preceding 
ones, to show that the concluding part is connected with 
them all alike, and not limited to the one immediately 
before it; as, 

"All business ceased, the town in silence lay, 
Men brooded deep in vengeance and dismay, 
And naught was heard save woman's wail of woe, — 
As spread the tidings of the Alamo." 

Remark 2. — When the antecedent parts are very long 
or very numerous, a dash may be placed after each of them, 
to show their common dependence on the distant concluding 
portion; as, 

6 
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When lawyers take what they would give, 
And doctors give what they would take; — 

When city fathers eat to live, 
Save when they fast for conscience sake; — &c. 

Where several stanzas are dependent on a concluding one. 

BULE V. 

• Parenthesis. 

Dashes are used instead of curves to mark a 
parenthesis which Coalesces in sense with the rest 
of the sentence, especially when the parenthesis 
has other points within it; as, 

Tom Moore wrote politics at times, — pointed, bitter, rankling 
politics, — but he was really no politician. The magnificent creations 
of Southey's poetry — piled up, like clouds at sunset, in the calm 
serenity of his capacious intellect — have always been duly apprecia- 
ted by poetical students and critical readers; but, by the public at 
large, they are neglected. 

Remake 1. — When the sentence, withontthe parenthesis, 
requires a comma or a semicolon, that point must be inserted 
before both dashes^; when the parenthesis requires a note of 
interrogation or exclamation, it must be placed be/ore the 
second dash'; and when the sentence requires no point with- 
out the parenthesis, the dashes alone should be inserted^; as, 

1. In pure description, — such as is warmed by passion, or deepened 
by philosophical reflection, — Shelley is a great master. 

2. Religion-'Whd can doubt it? — is the noblest of themes for the 
exercise of intellect. 

3. Truth, courage, and justice — those lion virtues which stand 
round the throne of national greatness — shape their blunt manners and 
their downright speech. 

Remark 2 —When a parenthesis occurs within a paren- 
thesis, dashes should be used for the one which hast inter- 
rupts the sense, and curves for the other. 
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Rule VI. 
Side-titlest Author Quoted, 

A dash is placed after side titles; before the name 
of the author or book from which a quotation 
is made; and between the number of a section 
and the title placed after it on the same line; as, 

FiDBLiTT TO God. — Whatever station or rank Thou shalt assign 
me, I will die ten thousand deaths sooner than abandon it. — Socrates. 
Dash, —Side-iitles and author quoted. 

Sbo. V, — Thb Powbb of Tboth. 

Rule VII. 
Question, Transition, and Quotation, 

A dash is inserted between a question and answer, 
when they come together in the same paragraph ; 
it is used to denote the transition from one speaker 
to another, in dialogues written in the same para- 
graph without the names of the speakers; and it is 
used to connect the part of a sentence written on 
one line, with another part — usually a poetical 
quotation — beginning another line; as, 

Who created you? — God. Would you that your friends should 
love you? — Make a friend of God. ''How do you feel to-day, Mr. 
Trepid"? — -'A great deal worse than I was, thank you: almost dead, 
I am obliged to you.'' ''In combustibility it agrees with cannel 
coal?" — "It does." *'Have you examined its fracture?"— "I have." 

Occasionally, he was — 

'Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But, to those that sought him, sweet as summer.' 

Rebiark. — The dash is used to commeDoe a new para- 
graph, when, to save space, it does not begin a neif line. 
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' Rule VIII. 
Omission of Letters and Figures, 

The dash is used to denote the omission of letters 
or figures; as, 

Matt. ix. 5^ — 10; that is, all the verses between the fifth and the tenth 
including these two. By H — nsl See pages 86-96; that is, pages 
86 and 96 and the pages between. The years 1 865-6 Y; that is, the 
years 1865, 1866, and 186Y. The year 1866-T; that is, a year in- 
cluding a portion of each of the years 1866 and 186*7. 

PARENTHETICAL CURVES. 

The marks of parenthesis [( )] are two curves, which 
indicate that the part enclosed by thera has little to do with 
the sentence, either in sense or construction. They were 
formerly much more frequently employed than now, because 
the old authors wrote in an involved style, which could not 
be easily read without these curves. 

Rule. 

The curves enclose only the words which are 
thrown into the body of the sentence, hut are un- 
connected with it, and may be omitted without in- 
juring the sense or construction. 

The Egyptian style of architecture (see Dr. Pocock, not his dis- 
courses, but his prints) was apparently the mother of the Greek. 

Kemare 1. — When the incidental clause is short, and 
coincides with the rest of the sentence; commas are used 
instead of curves; as, 

Every star, if we may judge from analogy, is a sun to a system of 
planets. "You say,'* said the judge, "that the bag you lost had a 
hnndred and ten dollars in it?''— "Yes, sir."--"Then," replied the 
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judge, *'this cannot be your bag, as it contained but a hundred 
dollars." See Comma, Rule XIII., page 41. 

Remark 2. — A clause more decidedly parenthetical, but 
still coinciding somewhat with the general drift of the sen- 
tence, is enclosed by dashes instead of curves; as, 

Consider, — and maj the consideration sink deep into your heart — 
the fatal consequences of a wicked life. The profound learning and 
philosophical research of Sir William Jones — he was master of twenty 
languages— was the wonder and admiration of his contemporaries. 

Some writers and printers, in order to give the page a neater ap- 
pearance, use the dash to the almost entire exclusion of the curves. 

See Dash, Rule V., page 58. 

Remark 3. — If the sentence, without the parenthesis, 
requires no point, none should be inserted with the paren- 
thesis; but, if it should require a point without a parenthe- 
sis, that point should be placed after the parenthesis, unless 
the parenthesis itself requires a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamation, when the point in the sentence should be placed 
before the parenthesis; as, 

Next day the landlord inquires (^and all landlords are Inquisitive), 
and after inquiry talks (and all landlords are talkative), concerning 
the private business of his new guest. The Tyrians were the first (if 
we may believe what is told us by the writers of antiquity) who 
learned the art of navigation. While the Christian desires the ap* 
probation of his fellow-men, (and why should he not desire it?) he 
disdains to receive their good will by dishonorable means. 

Remark 4. — The part written within the curves is pointed 
as it would be if it stood by itself; as, 

The Frenchman, first in literary fame, 

(Mention him, if you please. Voltaire? — The same.) 

With' spirit, genius, eloquence, supplied, 

Lived long, wrote much, laughed heartily, and died. — Cowper, 

Remark 5. — In speeches, the reporter often employs the 
curves to explain allusions of the speaker, and to note the 
feelings of the audience; as, 
6* 
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But it is objected hj the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Johnson), 
that the bill is unconstitutional. (Applause.) 

Remark 6. — Carves are sometimes employed to enclose 
the figures or letters which mark the divisions of a subject; 
as, (1,) (2,) (3.) (a,) (b,) &c.; but, unless they are needed 
for the sake of perspicuity, it is better to omit them. 



BRACKETS. 

Brackets [ ] are chiefly employed by transcribers 
to enclose words inserted in, or appended to, a quo- 
tation, for the purpose of giving an explanation, 
correcting a mistake, or supplying an omission; 
as, 

"Yours [the British] is a nation of unbounded resources, — a nation 
from whose empire (and it has been your proudest boast) the sun 
never disappears." Do 70U know if [whether] he is at home? 
The captain had several men died [who died] in his ship. Peter- 
borough, N. H. Dec. U, [1816]. 

Remark. — Brackets are sometimes employed by writers 
to enclose an explanation or direction, especially stage direc- 
tions in plays, or to mark a digression; as, 

Boaina, [Between the scenes.] To work, my hearts of oak, to 
workl [Exit hastily.] 

I never liked him, never in my daysl 
["Oh, yes, you did!" said Ellen with a sob.] 

There always was a something in his ways, — 
['*So sweet— so kind," said Ellen with a throb.]— -Sborf. 

The punctuation of a sentence containing the brackets is like that 
containing a parenthesis. 
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APOSTROPHE. 

The apostrophe [' ] is a comma placed above the 
line; and is used to denote the omission of one 
letter or more from a word, to assist in forming 
the plural of letters and figures, and to distinguish 
the possessive case of nouns; as, 

. I've J for I have; dorCi^ for do not; armH^ for are not; wc'cr, for 
never. All the a'*, t*j, and c*» in your exercise. In this sum, there 
are four 2'» and five 3'». A man's word. The drapers' company. 

Remark. — Even when a noun ends in «, its singular pos- 
sessive shoald be formed by adding another 8\ unless it pro- 
duce as many as four hisses in that and the succeeding word; 
as, 

Burn's Poems. James's book. Thomas's cloak. The fox's tail. 
Moses's rod. Jesus's feet. I will meet you at Mr. Waters's to-night. 
I expect to be at Mrs. Jones's on Monday. 



HYPHEN. 

The hyphen [-] is used to connect the syllables of a word 
written on 'different lines, to separate words into syllables, 
and to connect the parts of compound terms. 

I. The hyphen is placed at the end of a line to 
connect the part of a word written on that line 
with the part on the next. In this case, the words 
must he divided hy syllables; that is, so that the 
letters on each line shall make fuU syllables when 
pronounced together. Never, at the end of a line, 
divide the letters of a syllable. 
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II. The hyphen is employed to separate a word 
into syllables to show its true pronunciation, for- 
mation, or meaning; as, 

Bo-go-ta', at-one-ment, vouch-safe, hus-band, that is, house-band. 

III. A hyphen should unite the parts of a com- 
pound word, when each of the words of which it 
is formed retains its original accent; but, when the 
compound has but one accent, it is written as a 
single word; as, 

AlK-wise', forget'Hne-not', in'cense-breath'ing, din'ner-time'; 
book'seller, no'bleman, road'side, cup'board, rail'road. 

Bemark 1. — A compouDd word represents a nngle com- 
pound idea, and not two ideas. 

Eemark 2.-^Two words expressing a number, from 
twenty-one to ninety-nine, are united by a hyphen; as, 

Twenty-one, thirty-seven, one hundred and twenty-six; one-half, 
two-thirds, five twenty-thirds; a half-dollar, half a dollar; thirty- 
fold, twenty-two-fold. 

If a monosyllable is compounded with fold, no hyphen is 
needed; as, Twofold, tenfold. 

B.EMABK 3. — When compound proper names are converted 
into adjectives, a hyphen should unite them; as, 

New-York Directory, New-London Bridge, New-England people, 
Baltimore-street car. Without the hyphen, the phrase might mean 
New Directory of York, a new bridge in London, kc. 

Eemark 4. — Many compounds, containing possessives 
like Jew's-harp, Solomon's-seal, St. Vitus's-dance, king's- 
evil, require a hyphen; while others, like St. Mary's College, 
St. Peter's Church, St. John's River, &c. do not. Bees- 
wax, newspaper, kinswoman, tradesman, townsman, him- 
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self, &c. are written as simple words; while-to-day, to-night, 
to-morrow, now-a-dajs, inside-out, upside-down, require thie 
hyphen. So do father-in-law, attorney-at-law, commander- 
in-chief, &c. 

Remabk 5. — The hyphen is placed between a word and 
its prefix, to prevent the collision of two vowels; as, 

Pre-occupy, re-echo, co-eternal, re-appear, co-operation, re-instate. 

Remark 6. — ^A hyphen is placed between the parts of a 
derivative word, to distinguish it from another word con- 
sisting of the same letters, but having a different meaning; 
as, 

Re-creation, recreation; re-collect, recollect; re-form and re-forma- 
tion, reform and reformation. 



QUOTATION MARKS. 

Marks of quotation [** "] consist of two inverted com- 
mas and two apostrophes, and they show that the words be- 
tween them are taken from another author. 

Rule I. 

Words Borrowed. 

A word, phrase, clause, or any passage, taken 
from another author, should be distinguished by 
marks of quotation; as, 

When F^n^lon*8 library was on fire, *'God be praised," he said, 
''that it is not the dwelling of a poor man." ''Let me make the 
ballads of a nation," said Fletcher of Saltoan, "and 1 care not who 
makes its laws." 

Remark 1. — A writer, quoting his own language, uses 
quotation marks. 
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Remark 2. — The marks are omitted when the quotation 
is not in the exact words of the author, or when it is a 
phrase from a foreign language distinguished by Italics; as, 

Socrates said, that he believed in the immortality of the soul. 
Socrates said, '*! believe in the immortality of the soul." Omnia 
vineii amor is true in a higher sense than the poet who uttered it 
thought of. 

Remark 3. — Titles of books, the names of ships, news- 
papers, magazines, &c. are sometimes written in Italics, and 
sometimes with quotation marks; as, 

"Falconer, the author of The Shipwreck^ embarked on board the 
Aurora frigate in the year 1*769, and is supposed to have perished 
with the vessel at sea." The best critics regard "Paradise Lost" as 
greatly superior to "Paradise Regained." 

The second method b preferred for its greater neatness 
ou the page. 

Remark 4. — Words and phrases quoted from popular 
usage are sometimes distinguished by single quotation marks, 
sometimes by double ones, and sometimes by Italics; as, 

The phrase "not at all" is an idiom. "What is 'secret' may be 
accidentally or intentionally so; 'hidden' and 'concealed' imply some- 
thing intentionally kept secret. We speak ot 'a hidden plot,' 'a con- 
cealed intention.' 'Covert' is something not avowed. It may be tn- 
tended to be seen; 'a covert allusion' is meant to be understood, but 
not openly expressed." — WhcUely. 

Quotation-marks are preferable here as in Remark 3. 

Rule II. 

Quotation within a Quotation. 

A quotation within a quotation is distinguished 
by single quotation-marks instead of double ones; 
as, 

Sheridan says of a multitude excited by eloquence, "The whole 
assembly, actuated in one and the same way, become, as it were, but 
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one man, and have but one voice. The unirersal cry is, 'Let us 
march against Philip; let us fight for our liberties; let us conquer or 
diel'" 

Remark. — When a third quotation is contained within a 
second one, the double quotation-marks are again used to 
enclose it; but, when many quotations are contained, one 
within another, it is better to leave the inner ones undis- 
tinguished; as, 

"Jesus answered the Jews, 'Is it not written in your law,— I said, 
ye are gods.' " 

Here are four quotations, one within another, and but two sets of 
quotation marks. 



Rule III. 
Quotation of several Paragraphs. 

In an extract consisting of several paragraphs, 
the inverted commas are placed at the heginning 
of each paragraph; but ,the apostrophes are only 
used at the end of the quotation; as, 

Some of Jefiferson's rules of life were these: — 

"Never spend your money before you have it. 
"Never trouble others for what you can do yourself. 
"Never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day.'* 

Remark. — If the passages quoted are not connected in 
the original, each separate portion should begin and end 
with quotation-marks, unless the omitted parts are indicated 
by points ( ). 
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MISCELLANEOUS MAKKS. 

I. Caret. — A. caret [a] is used only in manusoripts, to 
show where a letter, word, or part, has been accidentally 
omitted, and afterwards placed above the line; as, 

p are 

Disapointments and trials often blessings in disguise. 

A A 

II. Accents. — There are three accents, the acute ['], as 
in fdncy; the grave [^J, as in favor; the circumflex [a], as in 
f^. The acute usually denotes a sharp, the grave a de- 
pressed, and the circumflex a broad, sound. 

The acute accent is used in dictionaries, to show the syl- 
lable on which a stress of voice should be laid in pronoun- 
cing a word. 

The grave accent, in poetry, is placed over the vowel e, 
to show that it must 4}e pronounced as a full syllable; as, 
admonished, Dirce, Athend. 

The grave accent and the circumflex are chiefly used in 
foreign languages^ as the French or Latin. 

III. Marks of Quantity. — There are three marks of 
pronunciation, the Macron, or Long [-], as in r5sy; the 
Breve, or Short [''J, as in folly; the Diuresis [ •• ], as in 
aerial. 

The diaeresis is placed over the second of two vowels, 
when they come together, to show that they are pronounced 
as parts of separate syllables, and not as diphthongs; as, 

Laocoon, pronounced La-oc'-o-on; Bootes, pronounced 
Bo-o'-tes. 

lY. Cedilla. — The cedilla [9] is a mark placed under 
a 9 in words taken from the French, to show it has the sound 
of s; as, fagade. 
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V. TiLDiS. — The TtLD± [pronounced til'-da] [~] is a mark 
placed over n in words from the Spanish, to give that letter 
a liquid sound; as Coruna, pronounced Co-run'-ya. 

VI. Two Commas ['*] are used to indicate that something 
is understood from the line above; as, 

Classical Pupils ^25.00 per quarter. 

English •* 20.00 ** 

VII. Leaders are dots employed to lead the eye to the 
end of a line, — as in the last example, — for the completion 
of the sense. 

VIII. Marks of Ellipsis are the long dash [ ], 

a succession of points [ ], or of stars [* * * * *j; 

and they indicate the omission of letters in a word^ of words 
in a sentence, or of sentences in a paragraph. 

The stars are regarded as more unsightly than dots. 

IX. Marks of Reference. — The Asterisk or star [*], 
the Obelisk or Dagger [f], the Double Dagger [|], the sec- 
tion [§], Parallel Lines [||], and the Paragraph [^], are 
used in the above order to refer to some observation or note 
in the margin. When references are numerous on the same 
page, these marks are doubled or trebled; but it is now more 
common to use small letters or figures placed above the line, 
and called stiperiors. 

The Section [§J is frequently employed to divide books 
or chapters into shorter portions, as in Whately's **Logic," 
and other books of science. 

The Paragraph [^] is used in the Bible to mark a change 
of subject, but is now seldom used in other books for this 
purpose. 

X. The Brace [/^-^.a^^] is used to connect a number of 
words with one common term; is sometimes put on the side 

7 
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margin of a page to separate dates from the text; and was 
formerly used to mark a triplet, or three lines of poetry 
haying the same rhyme. 

Examples.— 12 lines ") ^^^ (1 inch 1 . ^ •„> 
12 inches f ^^y i. \ ^ ^^^t f 3™J 
3 feet 3 ^^^^^ *^ (l yard 3 ^^''^^^' 
Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of the sky, "^ 
In color though varied, in beauty may vie, >• 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in die; &c. ) 

XI. An Index, or Hand [I^J, points out a passage to 
which especial attention is called. 

Three Stars arranged thus [*i^*], or N. B. [nota hene^ 
**mark well"] are sometimes used for the same purpose 
as the index. 

XII. $— Dollar or dollars; as, $1, $1.50. 
C — Cent or cents; as, 12c. 17c. 

3/ 

/ — Shilling or shillings; a^, J/, A = 3s. 6d. 

£ — Pound or pounds; as, £7. 

% — At or to; as, silk @ $2 per yard. 

^— Per; as, sheep $4 ^ head. 

!J^— Per cent; as, discount 6 3^= $10.21. 

Al — First class vessel in * 'Lloyd's Register;" the 
letter denoting that the hull is well built and sea-worthy; 
and the figure, the efficient state of her rigging, anchors, 
cables, stores, &o. The figure 2 would imply that these 
were insufficient in quantity, or inferior in quality. 

The sign is probably a modified 8, denoting "a piece 
of eight," that is, eight reals, — the old Spanish dollar. It 
was in use long before the adoption of the Federal currency. 
The sign / is thought to have been originally a capital S, 
written thusy^ standing for the word s^iUinp. 

The sign £ is merely L with a mark across it, standing 
for the Latin Libra, pound. x 
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The siga @ is a modification of the Latin ad, meaning at 
or to. 

The sign ^ is another form of p. tho first letter of the - 
Latin per. 

The sign %{ is a cursive variation of -5- , the sign of divi- 
sion. Thus six per cent may be expressed by ,-f ip, or 6 -5- 100, 
or without the denominator 6-f-, whence, in rapid writing, 

The note of interrogation is said to have been formed from 
the first and last letters of the Latin Questio, ''question," 

placed one above the other; thus -L; and the note of excla- 

niation was the Latin lo, "joy," written vertically, thus, i* 
The cedilla was originally the letter z written after a c 
when followed by a, 0, or u, to preserve the soft; sound of 
the c. It was afterwards placed under the c as a diacritical 
point. 

The sign § said to have been formed from the initial let- 
ters [jy] of the Latin words signum sectioms, meaning **sign 
of the section." 
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When a sheet is folded into two leav>es, making four pages, 
it is called a folio or fd.; when folded into four leaves, 
making eight pages, it is called a quarto^ or 4to; into eight 
leaves, or sixteen pages, an octavo, or 8vo; into twelve leaves, 
or twenty four pages, a duodecimo, or 12mo. So l6mo, 
18mo, 24mo, 32mo, 48mo, 64mo, indicate the number of 
leaves into which the sheet is folded, making the number of 
pages twice as great as the figures which indicate the size. 

A folio is the largest book published. A newspaper is 
usually a folio, and a Family Bible is a quarto. 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT RULES. 

Capitai^. 

I. The first word of every written composition 
or title; the first word of every sentence, and the 
first word after a note of interrogation or exclama- 
tion; the first word of every independent phrase, 
and of every numbered clause; the first word of 
every quotation, question, or example, introduced 
in a direct form; and the first word of every line in 
poetry, and of every poetical quotation, — must 
begin with a capital, pp. 12-13. 

II. All proper names, and all common names 
used as proper names, should begin with capitals, 
pp. 14-16, 

III. Titles of honor or respect ttstuiUy hegiu with 
capitals; and, when they precede proper names, 
they should always be written so, p. 17. 

IV. The names of God and of Christ should 
begin with capitals, p. 17. 

V. The names of nations, peoples, sects, and 
parties; and all nouns, adjectives, and verbs, 
derived from proper names and retaining a distinct 
reference to them, — should begin with capitals, 
p. 18. 

VI. Words denoting great religious or political 
events; all important words in titles; and all descrip- 
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tive terms denoting particular well known objects; 
Sill vivid personifications; the pronoun I, the inter- 
jection 0, and letters used as numerals, — must be 
written with capitals, p. 18-21. 

Period. 

I. A period is placed after every complete sen- 
tence; and after every independent term or phrase 
which takes the place of a complete sentence, — 
such as titles, headings, dates, the name of the 
person addressed at the beginning of a, letter, and 
signatures, p. 21-22. 

II. A period is placed after every abbreviated 
word; after letters employed for numbers or dates; 
and after figures and letters used to designate sepa* 
rate phrases or clauses, p, 23. 

III. A period is placed before decimals, between 
dollars and cents, and after each denomination in 
compound numbers, p. 24. 

Colon. 

A colon is placed before a quotation, a statement, 
or a specification of subjects or of articles, — when 
formally introduced, p. 24. 

II. A colon is placed after a sentence complete 
in itself, to which is annexed, without a conjunction^ 
some remark, inference, or illustration; after yes 
and 710 answering a question asked or implied; and, 
with a capital letter, after such adverbials as again, 
once more, in conclusion, to proceed, to conclude^ for 
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example^ for instance, placed, at the beginning of 
paragraphs, or of several sentences, p. 25. 

III. A colon is placed between the larger mem* 
bers of a sentence, when either of these members 
is divided by a semicolon; and between the terms of 
a proportion, p. 26. 

Semicolon. 

I. When a sentence consists of two distinct 
clauses or parts, connected by the conjunction/or, 
buty and, or an equivalent word, these clauses or 
parts are separated by a semicolon, p. 26. 

II. A sentence is divided into two or more parts 
by a semicolon, when any one of these parts is 
divided into smaller portions by a comma, p. 27. 

III. When several clauses or phrases, each con- 
taining a distinct thought, have a common depen- 
dence on the commencing or concluding portion of 
a sentence, they are separated from each other by 
a semicolon, p. 27. 

IV. Several short sentences, coming together, 
and slightly connected in sense or construction, 
may be separated by a semicolon instead of a period, 
p. 28. 

V. A semicolon is placed before as, viz., i. e.\ 
that is, namely, and to wit, when they precede an 
example, or a specification of particulars; and also 
between the particulars specified, to separate one 
class of them from another, p. 29. 
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VI. When the two members of a sentence are 
contrasted, each being complete in itself, they are 
separated by a semicolon, p. 29. 

Comma. 

I. A short simple sentence does not require a 
comma; but, if the subject is followed by a long in- 
separable adjunct, a comma may he placed imme- 
diately before the verb. p. 30. 

II. Two words of the same part of speech, or two 
short phrases, when closely connected by the con- 
junction and^ ory noVj are not separated by a 
comma, p. 31." 

III. Words in a series of two or more, coming 
together in the same construction and not connected 
by conjunctions, are separated from each other, and^ 
if nouns, the last from the context, by commas, 
p. 32. 

IV. When a series consists of words in pairs, 
the pairs ar,e separated from each other, and the 
last pair from the context, by commas, p. 33. 

V. Similar phrases and clauses, coming together 
in the same construction, are separated from each 
other, and the last from the context, by commas, 
p. 34. 

VI. When the concluding part of a sentence is 
connected with two or more preceding expressions, 
it is separated from the last expression, and the 
expressions from each other, by commas, p. 34. 
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VII. Words add phrases contrasted, or placed ia 
opposition to each other, are separated by commas, 
p. 35. 

VIII. The two parts of a sentence containing 
correlative expressions, except when closely con- 
nected, are separated by a comma, p. 36. 

IX. A subordinate clause, except when short or 
closely connected with the principal one, is sepa- 
rated from ifby a comma, p. 37. 

X. A comma is placed before a relative clause, 
when it is explanatory of the antecedent, or pre- 
sents an additional thought; and is omitted before 
a relative clause which restricts the meaning of the 
antecedent, p. 37. 

XI. When the clauses of a compound sentence 
are separated by semicolons, and a verb is under- 
stood in any of them, its place is supplied by a 
comma; but this comma is omitted, if the clauses 
are separated by commas, p. 39. 

XII. Nouns and pronouns in apposition, if either 
word is modified by an adjunct^ are separated from 
each other, and the last from the context, by com- 
mas; but, without an adjunct, no comma is required, 
p. 40. 

XIII. Intervening phrases and clauses, that is, 
such as may be omitted without affecting the con- 
struction of the passage, are separated from the 
context by commas, p. 41. 

XIV. The words included in a direct address are 
separated from the context by commas, p. 42. 
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XV. Absolute phrases, and phrases depending 
on an adjective or participle, are separated from the 
context by commas, p. 43. 

XVI. HoweveTy nowy then, too,-and irideedy when 
used as conjunctional are separated from the con- 
text by commas; but, when employed as adverbSy 
the commas are omitted. See Bemarks 1, 2, p. 44. 

XVII. -Adverbs and adverbial expressions, modi- 
fying, not single words, but whole clauses, are sepa- 
rated from the context by commas, p. 45. 

XVIII. When the natural order of a sentence is 
inverted, a comma is placed after the inverted por- 
tion, except when it is short, or closely connected 
with the rest of the sentence, p. 46. 

XIX. A short quotation, or any expression which 
resembles a quotation, is preceded by a comma, 
p. 47. 

XX. A concluding phrase, beginnfng with -ft 
prepoaitiony adverb, or conjunction, which obstructs 
the connection of that phrase with the preceding 
clause, should have a comma before it; but, if the 
parts are closely^connected, the comma is omitted, 
unless the omission would occasion ambiguity, 
p. 48. 

XXI. A comma is often inserted or omitted to 
prevent ambiguity, or to render the construction 
more clear. 

It is often inserted when the arrangement of the 
parts is harsh; and omitted, when by a change of 
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arrangement, the sentence becomes smooth and har- 
monious, p. 49. 

XXII. The comma may be omitted under most 
of the preceding rules, when the part cut off by it 
is short, or is closely and smoothly connected with 
the rest of the sentence, p. 49. 

XXIII. Figures, with the exception of dates, 
have a comma before every third one, reckoning 
from the end. p. 50. 

Interrogation Point. 

An interrogation point is placed after all direct 
questions, even when short, elliptical, and closely 
connected in sense; or when declarative in form, 
p. 50. 

Exclamation Point. 

An exclamation point is placed, — 

1. After%words, phrases, and clauses expressing 
an ardent wish, or any strong emotion, such as ad- 
miration, surprise, joy, grief, anger, &c.; — 

2. After interjections, or words used as interjec- 
tions, or clauses containing them; and, — 

3. After the words of an address when peculiarly 
emphatic, or when employed in solemn, earnest 
invocation, p. 52. 

Dash. 

I. A dash is used where the sentence breaks off 
abruptly, and is not renewed, or the subject is 
changed; where the sentence is suspended, and is 
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resumed in a new form; where a significant, long, 
or emotional pause is required; where there is a 
gr^ve or witty transition in the sentence; where 
there is hesitancy or faltering; and where the sen- 
tence is broken, or fragmentary, p. 54. 

II. The dash is used before what elocutionists 
call the echo; that is, before a word or phrase re- 
peated in an emphatic manner. It is also used be- 
fore the echo of the thought previously expressed; 
that is, before words -or phrases expressing the 
same idea in a different form. p. 55. 

III. The dash is used where such words as namdy^ 
that isy &o. are understood, p. 56. 

IV. The dash, with a comma, is placed before an 
important predicate, when it has two or more long 
subjects, or nominatives; and also after a long mem- 
ber, when it leads to an important conclusion, p. 57. 

V. Dashes are used instead of curves to mark a 
parenthesis which coalesces in sense with the rest 
of the sentence, especially when the parenthesis has 
other points within it. * p. 58. 

VI. A dash is placed after side titles; before the 
name of the author or book from which a quotation 
is made; and between the number of a section and 
the title placed after it on the same line. p. 69. 

VIII. A dash is inserted between a question and 
answer, when they come together in the same para- 
graph ; it is used to denote the transition from one 
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speaker to another in dialogues written in the same 
paragraph without the names of the speakers; and 
it is used to connect the part of a sentence written 
on one line, with another part — ^usually a poetical 
quotation — beginning another line. p. 59. 

VIII. The dash is used to denote the omission of 
letters and figures, p. 60. 

Parenthjesis. — The curves enclose only those 
words wTiich are thrown into the body of the sen- 
tence, but are unconnected with it, and may be 
omitted without injuring the sense or construction, 
p. 60. 

Brackets. — Brackets are chiefly employed by 
transcribers to enclose words inserted in, or ap- 
pended to, a quotation, for the purpose of giving an 
explanation, correcting a mistake, or supplying an 
omission, p. 62. 

Apostrophe. — The apostrophe is used to denote 
the omission of one letter or more from a word, to 
assist in forming the plural of letters and figures, 
and to distinguish the possessive case of nouns, 
p. 63. 

Hyphen. — The hyphen is used to connect the syl- 
lables of a word written on diflferent lines, to sepa- 
rate words into syllables, and to connect the parts 
of compound terms, p. 63. 

Quotation-Marks. 

I. A word, phrase, clause, or any passage, taken 
from another author, should be distinguished by 
marks of quotation, p. 66. 
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II. A quotation within a quotation is distin- 
guished by single quotation-marks instead of double 
ones. p. 66. 

III. In an extract consisting of several para- 
graphs, the inverted commas are placed at the be- 
ginning of each paragraph; but the apostrophes are 
only used at the end of the quotation, p. 67. 
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I. The indefinite article, a or an, belongs to nouns 
in the singular number only. 

II. The definite article the belongs to nouns either 
in the singular or plural number. 

III. Adjectives and participles belong to nouns or 
pronouns, expressed or understood. 

IV. The subject of a clause is in the nominative 
case. 

V. A verb agrees with its subject in number and 
person. 

VI. The possessive case is governed by the fol- 
lowing noun. 

VII. Transitive verbs govern the objective case. 

VIII. Prepositions govern the objective case. 

IX. Prepositions sJiow the relation between words. 
8 
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X. Adverbs qualify verbs, participles, adjectives^ 
other adverbs, and sometimes prepositions. 

XI. Conjunctions connect similar parts of speech, 
similar phrases, and the clauses and members of 
sentences. 

XII. Intransitive and passive verbs take the 
same case after them as before them, when both 
words refer to the same person or thing. 

XIII. A noun or* pronoun addressed is in the 
nominative case independent, 

XIV. A noun or pronoun before a participle, and 
independent of .the rest of the sentence, is in the 
nominative case absolute; as, 

Shame being lostj all virtue is lost. 

XV. Twaor more nouns, or nouns and pronouns, 
signifying the same thing, are put by apposition in 
the same case; ^.s, 

I, George Washington^ President of the United States. 

Remark.— A noun is sometimes put in apposition with a 
clause; as, 

He lost his property, — a misfortune which greatly depressed him. 

XVI. The infinitive mood is governed hj a verb, 
a noun, or an adjective. 

EemareI. — The infinitive is sometimes used indepen- 
dently, without any word to govern it; as. 

To confess the truth, I was in fault. 
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Eemark 2. — The infinitive sometimes depends on the 
conjunction than or as; and sometimes on an advei^; as, 

He knows better than to trust you. It is so hot as to melt these 
ornaments. She is old enough to go to school. I know not how to 
' act. 

Remark 3. — The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, 
is frequently used as the subject of a verb, and may have 
an adjective or participle belonging to it; as, 

To see is pleasant. To be blind ia unfortunate. That he succeeded is 
evident. 

Remark 4. — The infinitives which follow hid^ dare, let, 
make, need, see, hear, fed, &t., are used without the sign 
to; as, 

Tou need not speak. Let him go. I hade him do it. 

XVII. Nouns denoting p?ace, ^me, space, quan- 
tity ^ or vcduatioUy are frequently put in the objective 
case without a governing word; as, 

He came home last June. My son is eight years old. I walked 
ten miles. The wall is three feet high. The sagar weighed fifty 
pounds. My hat is worth 4en dollars. 

XVIII. Relative pronouns agree with their ante- 
cedents in gender y number ^ and person: 

XIX. Numeral adjectives, and adjective pro- 
nouns, agree with their nouns in number. 

Remark. — Most of the indefinite pronouns are exceptions 
to this rule, and so is the adjective many when it comes 
before a or an; as^ 

Fall many a gem of purest ray serene. 
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XX. If the pronoun which follows an interjec- 
tion is of the second person, it must be in the nom- 
inative case; and, if it is of the first person, it 
must be in the objective case; as, 

thou soYereign Bland Ah mef 

XXI. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the singular number, connected by and 
expressed or understood, must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the plura} 
number ; as, 

Demosthenes and Cicero tpere eminent orators in their day. 

Remark. — When each or every relates to two or more 
nominatives in the singular, although connected by and, the 
verb must agree with them in the singular number; as. 

Every leaf, and every twig, and every drop of water teems with 
life. 

XXII. Two or more nouns, or nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the singidar number, connected by the 
conjunction or or nor, must have verbs, nouns, 
and pronouns, agreeing with them in the singular 
number; as. 

Neither Charles nmr Joseph is the hoy who has learned his lesson. 

XXIII. A collective noun conveying unity of 
idea has a verb or pronoun agreeing with it in the 
singular number; but, when it conveys plurality 
of idea, the verb or pronoun agreeing with it must 
be in the plural number; as, 

The council teas composed wholly of farmers. The council were 
divided in their sentiments. 
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XXIV. An active participle and an adverb are 
sometimes used independently of the rest of the 
■sentence; as^ 

Generally speaking, his conduct was very dishonorable. 

XXV. The adverbs yes and no are used inde- 
pendently. 

.XXVI. When a verb comes between two nomi- 
natives of different numbers, it agrees with the one 
which is the proper subject of the clause. 

Kbmark. — The verb between two subjects ^ewero^^y agrees 
with the one nearest to it; and, if they are equally near, it 
agrees with the one that precedes it; as, 

The wages of sin is death. His meat was locnsts and wild honey. 



GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS. 

I. SENTENCES. 

A Sentence is that which asserts, that is, either affirms 
or denies something. 

The only essential parts of a sentence are a subject and a 
predicate; as, 

Alice sleeps. 

Sentences are divided into simple, compound, and cowi- 
pUx. 

Simple Sentences have different degrees of simplicity. 

A true simple sentence has but one subject and one predi- 
cate. 

8* 
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A Simple Sentence with a compound svibject has two or 
more subjects, and but one predicate; as, 

Napoleon and Wellington fought the battle of Waterloo, on Sun- 
day, June 18, 1815. 

A Simple Sentence with a compound predicate has ttoo 
or more predicates, and but (wc subject; as, 

T?ie Prusitians^ arriving on the field of Waterloo late in the after- 
noon, decided the fate of the day, routed the French with dreadful 
carnage, and pursued them many miles. 

A Simple Sentence with a compound subject and a com- 
pound predicate has two or more subjects, and these subjects 
have two or more predicates in common; as. 

The Americans and French BESiBaKD Yorktown, and oaftubed Lord 
Cornwallis, in 1781. 

Simple Sentences are divided into independent, and de- 
pendent or subordinate. 

An independent sentence is one which makes complete 
sense by itself. 

A subordinate or dependent sentence is one which does 
not make complete sense by itself, and consequently can 
never stand alone. 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple inde- 
pendent sentences; as, 

Caesar conquered Pompej at Pharsalia; but Brutus killed Caesar at 
. Rome. 

A complex sentence is one which contains a subordinate 
or dependent sentence; as, 

Cicero knew that Anthony hated him. 
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II. ELEMENTS. 

The parts of a simple sentenee Bxejive, called its elements. 

These elements are the subject, the predicate, the adjec- 
tive element, the objective element, and the adverbial element. 
Two of these, the subject and the predicate, are essential to 
every simple sentence; but the other three may, or may not, 
be present. 

The SUBJECT is that of which something is asserted, that 
is, affirmed or denied. 

The PREDICATE is that which is asserted of the subject. 

The SUBJECT is either logical or grammatical. 

The GRAMMATICAL subjcct is usually a noun, and always 
the one thing of which the predicate asserts something; as, 

. The first PreHdetU of the United States was George Washington. 

The LOGICAL subject includes the grammatical subject, 
and all the words, phrases, and clauses, which limit or modify 
its meaning; as, ' 

The first Pbbsiobnt of the United States was inangarated in New 
York. 

The PREDICATE is either logical or grammatical. 
The GRAMMATICAL predicate is either b, finite verb, or con- 
sists of a copvla and an attribute; as, 

Napoleon conquered Prussia at Jena, in 1806. Hannibal was the 
ablest ^mer a/ of his age. 

The LOGICAL predicate includes the grammatical predicate, 
and all the words, phrases, and clauses, which limit or 
modify its meaning; as. 

Napoleon conquered the Austrians and RtisHans at AusterlitZf in 
1805. Caesar was the ablest gbnbbjll of his age. ' 

A COPULA is some tense of the yerb to be. 
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A COPULATIVE verb is one which takes . the place of the 
copula in coupling , or uniting, the attribute with the sub- 
ject; as, 

He tra« named John. He became disheartened. 

An ATTRIBUTE is the word or words which immediately 
follow the copula, and which, taken with the copula, assert 
something of the subject. An attribute is either a noun, an 
adjective element, an adverbial element, or an indirect ob- 
jective element. 

An ADJECTIVE ELEMENT alwajs Umits the meaning of a 
noun or pronoun, and may consist of one word or of many 
words. All the words which limit the meaning of a noun or 
pronoun form adjective elements. 

Objective elements are of two kinds^ the direct and the 
indirect objective. 

The DIRECT objective element is the immediate object of 
the verb, and includes all the words which limit or modify 
that object. 

The INDIRECT objective element consists of a preposition, 
its object, and all the words which limit or modify that ob- 
ject. The infinitive mood is usually a direct or an indirect 
objective element; but it is often an adverbial element. 

An ADVERBIAL element is any word, phrase, or clause, 
which answers the question how^ when, where, or why; and, 
like all adverbs, it only limits or modifies verbs, participles, 
adjectives, adverbs, and occasionally prepositions. 

Subjects are usually limited by adjectives, and predi- 
cates are always limited by objects and adverbs. 

Any one of these five elements may be a v)ord, a phrase, 
or a clause, 

A PHRASE is a term used to denote two or more words 
which are closely united in sense, but which do Tiot include 
^finite verb; as, 
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Very old. On the contrary. The noble Duke. In the year 1862. 
To rise early. 

A CLAUSE is a term used to denote two or more words 
which are closely united in sense, and indyde a finite verb; 
as, 

The Arnold who attempted to betray West P^int in 1*780, is not the 
Arnold of Willis's poem. 

A FINITE verb is any verb which has, or can have, a sub- 
ject, or nominative case; and may be of any tense, and of 
any mood except the infinitive. 

The SUBJECT as a word; William conquered Englai^d in 
1066: — as a phrase; The first Emperor of the French was 
crowned Deo. 2, 1804: — as a clause: That the execution of 
Charles I, in 1649 toas a pditical blunder , is now univer- 
sally acknowledged. 

The PREDICATE as a word; Mahomet, the Arabian pro- 
phet, wept: — as a phrase; The only thing left for Napoleon to 
do after Waterloo, was to surrender to the English: — as a 
a clause; That he would be treated as a prisoner of war fiw» 
what Napoleon had a right to expect of the English, 

The ADJECTIVE element as a word; NotHe Brutus: — as a 
phrase; William of Normandy^ Peter the Hermit: — as a 
clause; He that endureth to the end shall be saved. 

The OBJECTIVE element as a word; Cicero denounced Cati* 
line: — as a phrase; Burke impeached tTie Governor'Genercd 
of India: — as a clause; Lord Bacon says that hnoidedge is 
power. 

The ADVERBIAL element as a word; She speaks gendy: — 
as a phrase; Byron died in Western Greece: — as a clause; 
Tou should do as you would be done by. 
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III. CONNECTIVES. 

Connectives serve to unite the elements of a simple sen- 
tence, or the clauses of compound and complex sentences. 

Prepositions and conjunctions are merely connectives. A 
relative pronoun is not only a connective, but forms au 
element of the sentence. 

Conjunctions are either co-ordiruite or subordinate. 

Co-ordinate conjunctions, such as and, or, nor, hut, 
therefore, then, wherefcrre, besides, further, yet, dec , connect 
similar words, phrases, and clauses; that is, they connect 
similar parts of speech, similar grammatical elements, and 
similar simple sentences. They never connect dissimilar 
elements, and rwi;er connect a subordinate with an independent 
clause. 

A SUBORDINATE conjunctiou always connects a subordinate 
clause of a complex sentence with its principal clause. One 
subordin9,te clause is often the principal to another subordi- 
nate, and that to a third, &c. The principal subordinate 
conjunctions are if, that, thcmgh, as, than, whether, except, 
less, unless, when, while, before, since, till, until, because, 
notwithstanding, 

A RELATIVE pronoun is both a subordinate connective, and 
either the subject, or the. object, of a .sentence. 

A COMPOUND RELATIVE, like what, is not only the subor- 
dinate connective between the clauses of a complex sen- 
tence; but is either the subject of both clauses, the object of 
both, or the subject of one and the object of the other. 



IV. ANALYSIS. 

Analysis is the process by which a sentence is divided into 
its parts; and it must be continued until all the parts are 
reduced to words. 
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The nominative case independent, the nominative abso- 
lute, the infinitive absolute, the participial absolute, the 
independent adverbs yes and no, and interjections, form no 
part of a sentence proper, and cannot be fully analyzed. 

Every simple sentence is complete in itself, and must be 
analyzed by itself. It is first to be divided into a logical 
subject and a logical predicate; and these two elements 
united include every word contained in the simple sentence. 
Then name the grammatical subject and its modifiers, which 
will include ev^ry word contained in the logical subject. If 
the modifier is a phrase, the <me important word in that 
phrase on which all the others depend for their true mean- 
ing, is called the basis of the phrase; and this basis is modi- 
fied by all the other words in the phrase. Name the hoMS 
of every phrase and its modifiers. If the modifier is a 
clause, analyze it as a simple sentence. Lastly, name the 
grammatical predicate and its modifiers, which will include 
all the words contained in the logical predicate. Analyze 
phrases and clauses in the predicate like those in the subject. 

Compound and complex sentences are first to be divided 
into simple sentences; and the principal and subordinate 
clauses of complex sentences, with the connectives which 
unite them, are to be pointed out. Also point out what 
elements or clauses all connectives unite. The simple sen- 
tences are then to be taken up 'separately, and analyzed as 
above. 



ADJECTIVE PKONOUNS. 

Distributives. — Each, every, either, neither. 
Demonstratives. — This, these, that, those, former, latter. 
Indefinites. — Some, one, any, other, all, such, same. 
Possessives. — My, thy, hia, her, our, your, their. 
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IMPROPRIETIES AND SOLECISMS. 

Mistakes are so frequently made in the use and pronun- 
ciation of words, and in the construction of sentences, that 
some of the errors in common use should be pointed out. 
For a notice of some of these errors, I am indebted to a 
little book, published in London, and entitled, **A Word to 
the Wise, or Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expres- 
sion in Writing and Speaking. By Parry Gwynne." To 
these I have added other expressions peculiar to our own 
people, which equally violate the rules of syntax, or the 
practice of the best writers or speakers of the language. 
There are two classes of bad speakers, the educated and the 
uneducated; and the errors committed by them usually lie Id 
opposite directions. It is, not the errors of the vulgar that 
will be taken notice of here. It is, on the contrary, the 
much more seductive errors of those whose position and. 
influence lend a charm, and give currency, to the improprie- 
ties which they commit. The first step towards improve- 
ment is to understand the nature of the faults we commit. 
Some of these we shall endeavor to point out, hoping thereby 
to produce greater accuracy in the use of language. 

By IMPROPRIETY is meant the use of a word in a sense 
which does not properly belong to it; that is, the right mean- 
ing is not attached to the term . Any violation of the rules 
of syntax is a solecism. 
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Nouns and Pronouns. 
/. Plural of Compounds in Ful. 

The plurals of spoonful^ hand/id, mouthful, &c. are 
spoonfuls, handfah, mouth fids. The rule is this: ** Com- 
pounds ending in fnl, and ell those in which the principal 
word is put last, form the plural like other nouns, by add- 
ing s to the singular." 

If we were measuring with several spoons , then spoonsful 
would be the correct plural; but, if the process is performed 
by re-filling the same spoon , the precise idea meant to be 
conveyed is the quantity contained in the vessel, which is a 
spoonful; and the several quantities thus measured would be 
several spoonfuls, 

II. Nouns of Multitude, 

When any term in a sentence indicates that a noun of 
multitude is not taken in a universal, but in a general sense, 
it must be regarded as in the plural number. To say that 
the European population of the United States is tall, is in- 
correct. Tallness may be general, but it certainly is not uni- 
versal. 

Ill, Quantity for Number. 

Never apply the word quantity to things capable of being 
numbered; as, **A quantity of friends," ** A. quantity of ships," 
&c. Quantity can only be applied where bulk is indicated. 
Thus we speak of a quantity of land, a quantity of timber, 
a quantity of water, the quantity of matter, the quantity of 
motion; but we cannot say a quantity of fields, a quantity of 
trees; because fields and trees are individuals capable of 
being numbered. We also apply the word quantity to 
things too minute to be counted separately; as, A quantity of 
wheat, a quantity of oats, &c. 
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/F. The Objective after Transitive Verbs and Prepositions, 

.In nouDS, there is little danger of inaccuracy in the nse 
of the cases, because we have but one inflection, the posses- 
sive case; but, in pronouns, great confusion often occurs. 
To use the objective for the nominative is a vulgar error; to 
use the nominative for the objective is a genteel error. No 
person of a respectable education would say, *'Hiui and me 
are going to the play." Yet we sometimes hear such ex- 
pressions as, **They are coming to see my brother and I;" 
**Let you and I try to move them;" **Let him and I go up 
and speak to them;" ** Between you and I," &c. Here the 
fault is as great as that of the vulgarian, who says, ''Him 
and me do so and so." Let the verb be repeated before each 
of the pronouns, and the right case will be supplied at once. 
The expressions will then read correctly as follows : *'They 
are coming to see my brother and to see mc." *'Let you 
and let me try to move them." Reverse the position of the 
pronouns after the preposition, and the correct case will 
appear. Thus : Between me and you, &c. Prepositions 
govern the objective case. 

V. Each, Every, Either, and Any One. 

We often hfear such sentences as these : **Each person 
dressed according to /heir own fancy; and they were pre- 
sented to the governor with much ceremony." **Every body 
has a right to look after their own interest." "Either of 
them are at liberty to claim it" ''Any one of the persons 
mentioned may do as they please in this matter." Each, 
every, either, neither, Ac, are always used in the singular,' 
never in the plural number; and, consequently, the verbs 
agreeing with, and the nouus and pronouns referring to, 
them, must alpo be in the singular. By applying this rule, 
the above examples are easily corrected. This mistake is of 
very coinmon occurrence. It must be borne in mind, that 
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the masculine pronouns, he and his, are vsed in all cases of 
the singular number where the gender is indefinite. 

VI, Either and Neither. 

Either and neither should invariably refer to one of two 
things, and not to one of many; as, Two were invited, but 
neither of them cam;e. I should have been satisfied if either 
of the fwo had eome. Any one, none, or no one, is the pro- 
per term to use, when reference is made to several objects; 
as, Here are fifty pens, and you will find any one [not either] 
of them will do. Twenty were invited, and none, no one, 
[emphatic] not one [but never neither] of them came. 

Either and neither, applied to any number greater than 
one of two objects, is a solecism, and one of very recent in- 
troduction 

VIL This and That with Kind and Sort. 

Such expressions as, '' These kind of entertainments are 
not conducive to general improvement;" ** Those sort of ex- 
periments are often dangerous," are solecisms. The error 
seems to originate in supposing that entertainments and ex- 
periments, the principal nouns in the sentence, are the ones 
which the adjectives these and those qualify; whereas these 
words belong to kind and sort, and must agree with them 
in number. It is certainly not very agreeable to the 
ear to say, '*This kind of entertainments;" "That sort of 
experiments;" but it is easy to vary the expression, and say, 
Entertainments of this kind; Experiments of that sort. 
This arrangement satisfies both grammar and euphony. 

VIII. The Proper use of Who and Whom. 

A similar mistake is made in the use of the relative and 
interrogative pronouns who and whom. ** Who did you give 
it to?" * * Who is this for?" — are solecisms of constant occur- 
rence. Our language gives us the liberty — and it is a liberty 
9* 
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which no other language allows — of separating the preposi- 
tion from the word which it governs. This separation, by 
occupying the mind with the intervening words, and leading 
it into a little uncertainty as to the real nominative to the 
verb, caused the mistake. The right construction will be 
seen at once, by restoring the preposition to its position be- 
fore the case governed. Thus : * 'To wJimn did you give it?" 
For whom is this?" 

The objective case is also frequently misused for the nomi- 
native; as, **He is the person tihom^ I expected, would pur- 
chase that estate. He is the man whonir they intended, 
should execute the work. The proper nominatives to would 
purchase and should execute are the relatives pronouns, as 
will be seen at once by omitting the phrases, I expected and 
they intended, which form no part of the sentence proper, 
and thus bringing together the words really connected. 

IJC. Of all others. 

This phrase is often used incorrectly; as when it is said, 
*'This man, of all others ^ should know better." Such ex- 
pressions imply that a thing is different from itself. Should 
we say, '*This man, of all merchants, is the richest," every 
one would understand that the man is numbered among the 
merchants. So it is with all similar expressions. The thing 
spoken of is included among those designated by the object 
of the preposition of. Apply this principle to the above 
expression, and the man will be included among the other 
men; that is, the world of men is divided into two parts, the 
man himself and the other men different from himself; and, 
then, the man loses his personal identity, and is, by the con- 
struction, included in the very class of other men with which 
he is contrasted, and from which he differs. In such ex- 
pressions, the construction of the sentence and the meaning 
of the words are incompatible. The construction includes 
this man among the other men; while the signification of the 
word other excludes him. 
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Verbs. 
X. Svibjunctive Mood. 

The subjunctive mood has but two tenses, the present and 
the past; and is not used where we wish simply to express 
uncertainty. For this, the indicative mood with a condi- 
tional conjunction is all that is required. The present sub- 
junctive is only used where contingency and futurity are 
comfdned. Contingency may have respect to the past, to the 
present, or to the future. In the past and in the present, 
there can be no contingency of fact. Every event in these 
two periods of time is already determined. The thing either 
has been or has not been; either is or is not. The only con- 
tingency possible is in the mind of the speaker, who may 
not know the fact, and may therefore be doubtful of its 
existence. 

With the future the case is different. There is a reoZ con- 
tingency of fact to be added to the uncertainty of the speak- 
er's knowledge. Of this uncertain fviure fact we necessarily 
speak hypotheticaUy; while of the past and present we speak 
indicatively. Thus: ''If it is he, I ara much mistaken." 
This is correct; for it is Sifact that it either is or is not he, 
. though I may not know it. Again : **If it is raining, you 
ought not to go." Here too the fact is fixed, the only un- 
certainty being in the speaker's knowledge. **If I am the 
man you seek, why not confess it]" "If they are guilty, 
they will be hanged." Both of these sentences are correctly 
put in the indicative mood, as there is no contingency of 
fact. 

But if we speak of & future event, there is contingency of 
fact as well as of knowledge. **If it clear [shall clear] up, 
I will take a walk in an hour." Here there is uncertainty 
about the future fact of clearing up. ''Though he study 
[should study] twelve hours, he will not be sufficiently pre- 
pared." A contingent future event not yet a fact. 
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A gentleman may say to his tailor; "Make a coat for me, 
and, if it^, I will give you another order;" because the fit 
is a thing the future must determine, and there is also a 
doubt about the tailor's success in making the fit. This com- 
bination of dovht and futurity requires the subjunctive. 
But when the coat is sent home, he cannot say, '*If this 
cloth he good, I will give you another order;" for the quality 
of the cloth, whether good or bad, is already determined, 
and the future cannot alter it. As, therefore, contingency 
without futurity is implied, the indicative should be used. 
**If this cloth is good," &c. Again, he can say, **If this 
doth jprove good," &c., because the proof is to be in the 
fviture wearing of the article. We can with propriety say , 
"If the book be sent in time, I shall be able to read it to- 
night," because the sending of the book must take place in 
the future; but we cannot properly say, **If this book be 
sent for me; it is a mistake," because the act is already per- 
formed — the book has come. 

The following examples of the correct use of the sub- 
junctive are dependent on Jhe same principle of future con- 
tingency : 

"For these mid hours, till morning rise [shall rise,] I 
have at will.*' — Milton. 

"Unanswered, lest thou boasf^ [shouldst boastj. — Milton, 

"No fear lest dinner cool^^ [shall cool]. — Milton. 

"Thou shalt stone him with stones, ^that he ^te" [shall 
die]. — Deut, 

**Till old experience do [shall] attain 

To something like prophetic strain." — Milton, 

The past tense of the subjunctive is . indefinite in time, 
and is employed to express a 'supposition which is contrary 
to the fact; as, "Were I Alexander, I would not do it." 
This implies that 1 d^m not Alexander; but, on the supposi- 
tion that I should become he, &o. This indicates future 
rather than past time. The following examples illustrate the 
principle : 
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^•If I ivere in a situation to defend, I would not flee." 
•'If it were not for its opacity, I could see more clearly." 
**If he were present, you would not speak of him so con- 
temptuously." - 

**He is so deaf, that, though it thundered^ he could not 
hear." 

•All of these suppose a case contrary to the fact, and seem 
to embrace both present and future time. 

Summary. — The indicative is used, where contingency 
alone is to be expressed; the present subjunctive is used, 
when contingency of fact is combined with futurity; and the 
past subjunctive is required, when a supposition contrary to 
the fact is to be expressed in indefinite time. 



XL Will and Shall, 

These words are often confounded; and it is difficult to 
make persons who have not early learned the distinction com- 
prehend it, so as to avoid mistakes. The distinction itself 
is peculiar to the English language^ as no other language 
possesses the two futures which these words express. 
Consequently, foreigners seldom acquire the proper use of 
them. An English reviewer says, — 

• *The vivacity of the southern nations confounds will and 
shall, because they determine, in the levity of their minds, 
without doubt or dread. The cautious Englishman doubts 
ever. He sees contingency in the future; and, from this 
peculiarity of the national mind, comes a delicacy of expres- 
sion which has no equivalent in any other language." 

The English tell us .that the use of will for shall, and of 
shall for will, is very common among the Scotch and Irish. 
The use of will for shall , in the first person, is all but uni- 
versal in the Southern States of the Union; and this corrup- 
tion seems to be spreading to other parts of the country. 
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The misapplication of these terms was forcibly exoiuplified 
by the foreigner, who, -falling into the Thames, cried out, 
I vnll be drowned, and nobody sTiaU help me;" and by the 
Irish servant who asked, ** Shall yon take tea to-night, and 
wiU I bring it in?" 

The difficulty of drawing a proper distinction between 
shall &nd will is greatly increased by the fact, that shall in 
the first person corresponds with wiU in the second and third: 
while win in the first person corresponds with shall in the 
second and third. In the first person, shall expresses simple 
futurity, — simply foretells what will take place, without de- 
termination, and without any anticipation of opposition or 
hindrance; as, I shall go to town to-morrow. Uttered jwith 
emphasis, I shall go, it expresses determination; but it does 
not imply opposition, or make a promise. But when I say, 
I vnll go to town to-morrow, I declare my resolution to do 
so, in spite of all opposition. Uttered without emphasis, / 
toiUgo, it is a promise. 

WiU in all the persons implies an a>ct of volition, consent, 
or liherti/ to will, in the subject of the verb. In the first 
person, the speaker is also the agent, or actor. The person 
who exercises the power of will, or forms the resolution, is 
also the person who executes it; that is, performs the act. 
Both the willing and the doing are under his own control. 
As toiU, then, is the proper term to express volition in its 
subject, and as, united with the verb, it also asserts a future 
ax^ion of its subject, it is the only term which can be em- 
ployed when resolution and action are united in one agent. 
This union can only take place in the first person. I wiU 
go implies, first. That I have formed a resolutipn; and, 
second, That I shall put it into action. This is determined 
action. 

In the second and third persons, the speaker and the agent 
who is to perform the act, are different persons. If the 
action of the agent is dependent on the wiU of the speaker. 
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you shaUy he shaU, are the proper expressioDS to use; as, 
**You shaU speak;" ••He shaU eat." Here, the subject of 
the verb is deprived of all liberty to will for himself, and is 
siiliplj used as an agent to execute the will of the speaker; 
while the expression implies that the speaker has the authority, 
and is determined, to enforce the act. ShaU in the second 
and third person also commands and promises; as, *'Thou 
shalt not steal; He shaU he rewarded." 

Thou wilt, he mil, implies that the agent h&s freedom *of 
toill, as well as of action. When the speaker wishes to 
exercise no control over the will of the agent, he uses wiU; 
as, I suppose you ivill be at home this evening; He totU go 
to town to-morrow. 

To express a promise, then, or a strong determination, I 
will, thou shalt, he shall, we will, you shaU, they shaU, are 
the proper expressions. To express simple futurity without 
a promise, and without a strong determination, / shaU, thou 
wilt, he will, we shall, you will, they will, are the forms of 
speech required. 

The same idea of volition is expressed by wiU in the in- 
terrogative forms. In the second and third persons, the act 
of volition belongs to the ag^nt, and we simply ask for an 
expression of that wiU; as, Wilt thou go to London? Will 
he go? Will you go? Will they gol WiU thou, and will 
you^ are often employed in making requests. 

Shall t, shall we, shall he, shall they, ask for permission 
or instiuetion; as, Shall I make a fire in the furnace to- 
morrow? 

After a conditional conjunction like if and whether, shall 
is used in all persons to express simple futurity; as, if I, you, 
or he diall say they are right, &c. 

**In the first person, simply shall foretell; 

In will a threat or else a promise dwells. 

Shall in the second and the third does threat; 

Will simply there foretells the future feat."— TfoZ/w. 
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XIL Would and Should. 

Would expresses volition and future time, or future with 
reference to some past time. / would do it, with the em- 
phasis on /, expresses a present inclination with reference to 
a future action. I would do it, with the emphasis on would^ 
expresses a feeling of determination in the past to perform 
an act, the act being subsequent to the feeling. Would, as 
the past tense of will, is used in the same connection, and 
in the same senses, as will. 

Should, as the past tense of shall, is every where used in 
the same connection, and in the same senses, as s^/Z. It 
also expresses duty, a sense of obligation, and sometimes 
simple future contingency; as, I should, do it; that is, it is 
my duty to do it. I should have done it; that is, I ought to 
have done it. If it should rain to-morrow [future contin- 
gency], I shall not attend the lecture. 

-ZZZZ. Infinitives after Verbs of Intention, dec. 

Verbs expressing hope, desire, expectation, command, in- 
tention, and all other words implying that something is to 
be accomplished in ike future, must be followed by the pre- 
sent, and never by the past infinitive. Such expressions as, 
**I intended to have called on him;" **I meant to have pur- 
chased a gun;" **I expected to have gone yesterday," are 
both illogical and ungramraaticaL The intention to perform 
an act m\i&i precede the act contemplated, which act cannot 
be expressed by a tense indicating a period of time previous 
to the intention. This the past infinitive does, and thus 
indicates a condition of things which is impossible and ab- 
surd. The same reasoning applies to all similar words re- 
ferring to future time. In the sentence, **I commanded him 
to have done it," the absurdity is detected at a glance. 
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But it is no more absurd to commaDd an action to be done 
in time already past, than it is. to desire, hope, expect, or 
intend to do one in the same past time. Not having a pro- 
per future infinitive in English, we supply its place with the 
present tense of this mood, which often expresses future 
time. The above examples are rendered coirect by substi- 
tuting the present for the past infinitive. The sentence, 
**You should have written to have told her," is subject to 
the same criticism. The act of telling by letter is certainly 
subsequent to the act of writing the letter, and cannot be 
antecedent to it as the above sentence implies. It should 
be, **You should have written to tell her." 

When an infinitive follows a finite verb, the finite verb 
always denotes time ahsdiUe, that is, time past, present, or 
future, according to the tense Used, without reference to any 
thing else in the sentence; while the infinitive denotes time 
with reference to the finite verb. The finite verb may be 
followed by either the present or the past infinitive, but with 
a difierent signification in the two cases. Thus, the sen- 
tence, * * When I saw him, he seemed to have studied Homer," . 
implies that it became evident to me, when I saw him, that 
he had studied Homer at some time previous to my seeing 
him. ''He seemed to study Homer," implies that he was 
doing so at the time I saw him Thus the time denoted 
by the infinitive is made to depend entirely on the time 
selected by the finite verb, and is either present with, or an- 
tecedent to, the time of the finite verb The same rule 
holds, whatever tense of the finite verb is used. Thus, in 
the sentences, **He seems to Aave studied Homer," and "He 
seems to study Homer," the infinitives denote the same differ- 
ence in time with reference to the present, as, in the former 
cases, they did with reference to the past. The infinitive 
has no power to express absolute time; but its time always 
relates to, and is dependent upon, the words with which it 
is connected. If the infinitive is to denote time antecedent to 
10 
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the goyerning verb, it shoald be in the past tense; bat, if it 
is to denote a time contemporary loith, or subsequent to, the 
governing verb, the present infinitive should be used. If 
we say, **I rejoiced to have seen my friend," it implies that, 
having seen him, I rejoiced, after an interval, at the recol- 
lection of the event; but if we say, **1 rejoiced to see him," 
it implies that the two events, the seeing and the rejoicing, 
are contemporary. 

XIV To Lay for To Lie. 

The expressions, •*! will go and lay down;" **I laid in 
bed till nine o'clock thip morning;'' * 'He hss laid on the 
sofa for two hours," are all erroneous. There are two 
verbs, the transitive verb to *lay and the intransitive to lie, 
which are here confounded. Perhaps there is no miistakc in 
the use of language so fre^ent as this; and it runs through 
all the tenses of ther verbs.;: The verb to lay means to put, 
and always requires an objective case after it; as, "He lays 
the hook on the table." The intransitive to lie means, *'to 
be in a horizontal position/' and can never be followed by 
an objective case, unless & preposition is also used to govern 
it; as, '*He lies on the bed.^' When, therefore, the sense 
requires that the subject of the verb should be placed in a 
horizontal position, and the verb has no objective cctse after it, 
the verb to lie, in its vitrious tenses, is to be used. The 
difficulty of distinguishing between the two verbs is greatly 
increased by the circumstance, that the preseiit tense of the 
verb to lay, excepting ;ii the third person singular, is pre- 
cisely the same in sound and orthography with the past tense ' 
of the verb to lie. The only di£ference is in signification. 
The two verbs are thus declined: 
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TRANSITIVE VERB. 

To Lay. 
Present Tense. 



I lay 

Thou layest 
He lays 
We lay 
You lay 
They lay 



a hook, 
■ a pencil, 
or any object. 



Pnat .Tense. 



I laid 

Thou laidest 
He laid 
We laid 
You laid 
They laid 



a book, 

a pencil, 

or any object, 



Present Perfect Tense. 



I have laid 
Thou hast laid, &c. 



}a book. 



INTRANSITIVE VERB 

To Lie. 

Present Tense 



I lie 

Thou liest 
He lies 
We lie 
You lie 
They lie 



down, 
on a sofa, 
any where. 



Past Tense. 



Hay 

Thou layest 
He lay 
, We lay 
You lay 
They lay 



down, 
on a sofa, 
any where. 



or any object. 



Present participle laying 
Perfect laid. 



Present Perfect Tense. 

I have lain > down, 

Thou hast lain, &c. /any where. 

Present participle lying 
Perfect lain. 



In such phrases'aSy "If I lay myself down on the grass, 
I shall take cold;" "He laid himself down on the green 
sward," the verb to lay is properly used, the reflective pro- 
nouns, myself and himself, being the objectives after it. 



XV, Set for Sit. 

The same confusion is heard in the use of the verbs sit 
and set. Set is usually transitive, and requires an objective 
case after it; but it is sometimes used intransitively in a 
different sense, as, when we say, "The sun sets;" **He set 
out on his journey." This verb has the same word, set^ in 
all its parts, except that its active participle is setting. 
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Present, I set; past, I set; perfect, I have set; &c. The verb 
to sit is intransitive, and does not admit an objective case 
after it. The participle of this verb is saty the word set 
forming no part of the verb whatever. 

Such phrases as, *'He set on the bench;'' *'She has set for 
three nights by the patient's bedside," are grbss solecisms. 
Sat should be used in all such cases instead of set. For the 
purpose apparently of avoiding the difficulty, a perversion 
of grammar still more gross is sometimes, though seldom, 
made, by substituting sot for sat; as, **He has sot for two 
hours on the bench. 

XVI. ' Rise for Raise, 

The verb rise is generally misused for raise when applied 
to the making of bread. We hear such expressions as, 
•*Did she rise her bread with yeast." Rise is intransitive, 
and cannot be used with an objective case. The proper 
word, in all such cases, is the transitive verb to raise, 

XVII, Expect for Suspect. 

This word is improperly used for suspect, suppose, think, 
&c.; as, '*1 expect you were at the springs last summer;" **I 
expectitioas BO,*^ Expect means to wait for, to look for; 
and always refers to a future event. It cannot, then, be 
used with a verb in a past tense depending upon it, as in the 
preceding examples. Substitute a future t«nse, for the past, 
of the dependent verb, and the inconsistency between the 
two clauses of the sentence is removed. The proper cor- 
rection, however, is to change expect into suspect, suppose, 
or some equivalent term. 
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XVIIL Was for Were, 

Many persons use was^ in the second person singular, for 
were; as, ''You was there;" and even some grammarians 
have, in their grammars, given this as the true form of the 
verb. The reason given for the anomaly is this : As, in 
our common &$peuch, we have discarded the singular pro- 
noun thouj and now universally use the plural you in its 
place, we can only distinguish the number of this pronoun 
by that of its verb. Therefore, we should say you was in 
the singular y and you were in the plural. This argument 
proves too much; for it would require us to use the singular 
verb in other tenses, and we ought to say you is and you has 
been as well as you was. This legitimate consequence of 
the argument shows its fallacy; and all good usage is opposed 
to the expression . It really has no authority in the language. 

XIX, The Nominative after the Verb To Be. 

After any of the tenses of the verb to be, the nominative 
of the personal pronoun should always be used; as, **It is 1; 
be not afraid." Who made the mistake? 'Twas I; — not 
'Twas me, I thought it was ?ie, is the correct expression, 
and not, I thought., it was him. So also in the plural, £ 
thought it was they, is correct. 

XX. Drank for Drunk, 

Some people are too refined to use the past participle of 
the verb to drink, and substitute the past tense' for it. 
Drank is the past tense, and drunk the past participle. In- 
stead of, **I have drunk the water," we often hear, **I have 
drank it." We might as correctly say, I have ran, I have 
began, these words being conjufi^ated precisely like drink. 
10* 
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This dislike to the participle drunk is probably derived from 
the adjective drunk, signifying intoxicated. 



XXI. To Fix. 

This word is sometimes improperly used for to arrange, 
to put in order, to adjust; as, To fix clothes; tojix the fur- 
niture of a room. This use of the term is purely American, 
and has no English authority. The word properly means, 
to make Jinn, staUe, or fast, 

XXII, Love for Like. 

Love usually expresses a sentiment, an affection, an inter- 
nal feeling, and is properly used with reference to beings 
having life. Like expresses the same idea less strongly, and 
is used in a more general signification of preference, whether 
applied to animate or inanimate objects. Thus, a child 
loves its mother, its iriends, its kitten, its dog; but likes its 
doll, its toys, its home. 

Like is the term proper to apply to the objects of all the 
senses. Thus, we like sugar, the^ smell of flowers, a tune, 
a fine prospect, a soft bed. Good authority might, however, 
be quoted for the use of love in all these cases; but the dis- 
tinction above made is one that persons, careful in the use of 
language, generally observe. 

XXIII, The Participle in ing. 

A form of speech has been, for a few years past, creeping 
into our language, which is not English, and which is con- 
demned by both logic and grammar. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as. The house is being built; The street is being 
pavrd; The letter is being written, &c This form of speech 
is condeiiincd by logic; because being implies the continttous 
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condition of a thing, and buUt a completed action. Being 
built, therefore, includes incompatible ideas,— ^c^rew and 
accomplishment » No action can be, at the same moment, 
in a state of progress and of completion. Becoming built 
would be less objectionable, and would more nearly express 
the meaning intended. 

It is also condemned by grammar, because it can be used 
in only two of the six tenses which belong to the verb. 
Though we might say. The house is being built, and was 
being built, we cannot say. The house hxis been being built, 
had been being built, toill be being built, and unll have been 
being built. 

Dr. Beattie says, "One of the greatest defects in the 
English tongue, with regard to the verb, seems to be the 
want of an imperfect passive participle." He must have 
meant that the language wants the distinctive ^/brm of such 
a participle; for he uses a participle with an imperfect pas- 
sive signification, when he says, "Actions that are nowjp^- 
f arming f^ "Creusa, who was missing ^^^ (fee. 

While such phrases as. The house is being built, Pre- 
parations are being made, are foreign to the language; such 
phrases as. The house is building, Preparations are making, 
are scattered profusely over English literature. The par- 
ticiple in ing is thus used with the verb to be, as an imper- 
fect passive participle; that is, as a passive participle with 
the action not yet completed. As this combination of. the 
participle and the verb to be has a transitive, as well as a 
passive, signification, we distinguish these different meanings 
by the kind of subject used with the verb. Whenever this 
participle is joined, by the verb to be, to a subject capable 
of action, it is transitive; as. The man is building; but, 
when it is joined to a subject incapable of action, it be- 
comes passive; as, The house is building. There can, there- 
fore, be no ambiguity in the meaning. 
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XXIV, Improper Use of Have. 

A Tery illiterate mode of expression is produced by 
throBting in the verb have between the auxiliary and the 
principal part of the verb. We occasionally hear such vul- 
garisms as the following: **If I had have known.'' **If he 
had have come according to appointment." "If you had 
have sent me that intelligence." In all such cases, have is 
entirely superfluous. It adds nothing to the signification of 
the verb, and strangely perverts its tenses. Such wretched 
vulgarisms need only be mentioned to be avoided. 

Adverbs. 

XXV, Look, 8fc, tciih an Adverb, 

In the expressions, **This writing looks shockingly f^ 
"The country looks heautifuLly^^ &c. , the propriety of using 
the adverb instead of the adjective is more than doubtful. 
In such sentences, the word lock has a signification entirely 
different from that which it usually bears In the sentence, 
"I looked at the book," it is /, the nominative case and the 
agent, who perform the act of looking. Again:' t*The gate 
looks toward the North." Here the gate performs the act 
of looking. But when we say, "The country looks beauti- 
fully," it is not the country which performs the act, but I 
who use the expression. In signification, looks here seems 
more like a passive than an active verb. The question, 
then, arises: To what does the beauty belong, — to the 
country, or to the act of looking? If to the coun^, then 
the beauty most be a quality of this noun, and the adjective 
beautiful is the correct term* If the beauty spoken of be- 
longs to the act of looking, it must designate the manner in 
which that act is performed, and the adverb beautifully is 
the proper term. -Now, there can be no doubt that the 
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beaufcy spoken of designates a qtiality of the country, and 
not the manner in which the person using the expression 
looks at it. We should,- then, say, "The country looks 
beautiful;'^ **Thi8 writing looks shorking;^^ "The queen 
looks majestic in her robes of state;" for, in the first in- 
stance, beautiful is a quality of the country; in the second, 
shocking is a quality of the writing; and, in the third, 
majestic is a quality of the queen in her robes. In no way 
could we be led to suppose that these terms denote the man- 
ner in which the several objects are looked at. This con- 
sideration should settle the question, as to the propriety of 
using the adjective in all such cases. When, however, the 
verb look is used in its ordinary active signification, the adverb 
should be employed. Thus, we cannot say, **The queen 
looks beautifully," because the act of looking is performed 
by the spectator who looks at her; but we must say, **The 
queen looked graciously on the petitioner;" "The queen 
looked mercifully on her;" because the act of looking is per- 
formed by the queen, and the adverbs denote the manner in 
which she performed that act. 

The same rule applies to the verbs, smell, taste, &ni Jeel, 
and for the same reasons. Thus, we say, <<The flower smells 
sweet;*^ ''This bread tastes sour;" ** Velvet feels sojt;^' be- 
cause, in all these cases, it is a quality of the several objects 
mentioned that is spoken of, and not the manner in .which 
the act is performed. The same peculiarity is found in these 
expressions that has just been noticed in look, the action 
being transferred from the real agent to the object. The 
uniform use of the adjective, in such expressions, with taste 
2kud Jeel, furnishes another reason — that from analogy — for 
adopting it in the other two cases — with look and smell — 
where use is divided. 
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XXVI, Hence, Thence^ ajtd Whence. 

These words mean respectively ^om this place, yrom that 
place,^<w» what place; and can never be properly preceded 
by the preposition from. Such expressions as, **He will go 
Jrom thence to-morrow;" * 'He went to New York, ^xAfrom 
Mcwce proceeded to Boston;" **He landed at Havre, /re/w 
whence he went to Paris," are all incorrect, from being a 
pleonasm. 

XXVIL Equally as well as, 8fc, 

•One as before and one after an adjective expresses a com- 
parison of equality; and the same idea is expressed by the 
word equally. They cannot, then, be used in the same 
sentence, since the sense is fully expressed by one of them. 
Such expressions as, **The soldier stands equally as well ia 
public estimation as his officer;" **The wall was equally as 
high as the former one;" ''The new teacher is equally as 
good a« the old one," are pleonastic and ungrammatical. 
Either expression may be used, but not both. Equally re- 
quires to be followed by the preposition with. Thus, we 
say, **The wall was equally high with the former." Equally 
the same is tautological. 

XXVIII As and So. 

As, foUowed by another a«, denotes the comparison of 
equality; thus, "John is as old as William." The first as 
is here an adverb, and the second, a conjunction, and the 
sentence is correct. 

But if we introduce into the sentence the word not, or any 
other word implying ineqtiality in the things compared, it 
will be necessary to change the first as into so; thus, **John 
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is not as old as William ," is a solecism. It should be, * * John 
is not 80 old as William." So the expressions, He is never 
so wise as he should be; No person in the state is so im- 
portant as the king, are the correct forms of speech. 

So is sometimes improperly used for vert/, very much, or 
exceedingly. We hear people saj, ' 'I &m so happy to see 
you;" **I was so charmed with his conversation;" '*! enjoyed 
the party so much;" and so on. Now, in these and all 
similar expressions, so is a corresponding adverb, requiring 
the conjunction as or that to follow it; and it implies Uiat 
there is another clause to the sentence, commencing with 
one of these conjunctions. If, then, we stop with the 
first clause, as in the above examples^ the thought is inter- 
rupted; and the mind, led to expect something which it does 
not find, is distracted by the incompleteness of the idea, and 
is uncertain how to finish the sentence. 

The above sentences may be completed thus: I am so 
happy to see you, that I can talk of nothing else. I was 
so charmed with his conversation, that 1 paid no attention to 
the music. I enjoyed the party so much as to forget the 
lateness of the hour. 



Fbbpositions. 

XT/X. Jit Superfluous. 

Such expressions as, **Where is it atf^ **Where is he 
flrf?" are mere vulgarisms, the at being entirely superfluous, 
Prepositions cannot be used without an objective case. 

JCXX, At Wanting. 

**He ishome," and *'is he home to-day?" are incorrect 

expressions. The verb to he takes the same case after it as 

-before it, when both words mean the same thing. But he 
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and home are not the same things, and, consequently, home 
cannot be in the same case with he. Home is, in fact, in 
the objective case, and requires to be governed either bj a 
transitive verb or a preposition. As there is no transitive 
verb in the sentence, a preposition must be supplied. Cor- 
rected, the expressions stand thus; **Heisa^ home." "Is he 
at home to day?" 

I am not aware of any phrase in which the preposition at 
is properly omitted; while to is frequently to be supplied in 
phrases. We*say correctly, **He came home," **He went 
home;" that is, came to his home, went to his home. So 
we say, John is like William; that is, like to William, &c. 

XXXL Infer Into. 

These words are often confounded. We hear such ex- 
pressions as, **I rode in town to-day;" * *1 went in the house;" 
"Come in the room." In all such expressions, the word into 
is required. In denotes ** present, inclosed, or surrounded 
by limits;" while into ''notes an entrance, or a passage from 
the ovtside of a thing to its interior pcurtsf^ and always 
follows verbs expressing motion. We walk from the city 
into the country, or ride from the country into the city. 
One stream falls into another. Water enters into plants. 
The word in is also used after verbs of motion, but never to 
denote the passage from the outside to the inferior of a thing. 
In all such cases, the motion hoth begins and ends in the 
thing. Thus we say, '*The blood circulates in our veins;" 
**I walked in the city two hours without fatigue, but I can- 
not walk half an hour in the country." The rule, then, is 
this: Whenever we wish to express a motion which begins 
outside and ends inside of a thing, into is the proper term; 
and, when we wish to express a motion which begins and ends 
inside of a thing, in is the word. 
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XXXII. Off, 

The preposition of should not be placed after off, as in 
the following expressions: **The satin measured ten yards 
before I cut this piece off of it/' *'I took this book off of 
the table." The of is superfluous, the off being in all such 
cases a preposition, and requiring an objective after it. 

XXXIIL On. 

On after continue is superfluous; for in what other direction 
can you continued In songs on is sometimes incorrectly 
used for of; as, **Wilt thou think on me, love?" '*I will 
think on thee, love." **Then think on the friend," &c. 
•*He told on me," is an error of the same kind. 

Conjunctions. 

XXXIV. Or and Mr. 

These conjunctions, placed between nouns and pronouns, 
show that each is taken separately; and the verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns agreeing with, or referring to, them^ must be sin- 
gular. Thus, **Neither the one nor the other has [not have] 
the least chance of success;" "His son or nephew has put 
in his [not tbeir] claim," — are correct forms. 

XXXV. But for Than. 

The disjunctive hut is sometimes used for the comparative 
than; as, **The mind no sooner entertains any proposition, 
hut [than] it hastens .to some hypothesis to found it on." 
"No other resource hut [than] this was allowed him. 
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XXXVI, What and BxU for That, and BvJtfor If. 

Sometimes what is improperly used as a conjunctioD, 
being probably mistaken for that; as, **I don't know but 
what \that\ I shall go to Brighton to-morrow." 

But is sometimes substituted for that; as, "I have no doubt 
hut [that] he will be here to-morrow;" sometimes, for if; as, 
**I should'nt wonder hut [if] that were the case;" and some- 
times the hut and that are unnecessarily used together in the 
same sentence; as, ''I do not know hut that I have offended 
you." In the last case, that is a pleonasm which was used 
much less by the old English writers than it now is; as, 
''It cannot be hut Nature hath' some direction of infinite 
power to guide her in all her ways." — Hooker. **I do not 
doubt hut I have been to blame." — Dry den **There is no 
question hut the king of Spain will reform most of the 
abuses J^ -^Addison . 

XXX.VIL Like for As. 

Such expressions as, '*I do like you do;"* **He ran Uke 
he were mad," are gross improprieties. The error consists 
in forcing like to become a conjunction, a part of speech in 
which it is never properly used. This term, then, should 
never be -placed in a sentence between two verbs, or two 
clauses containing verbs, where it will be forced to perform 
the office of a conjunction in uniting them. As or as if 
is the term required on all such occasions. The above 
sentences, thus corrected, become, I do a« you do; He ran 
a« if he were mad. This misuse of like is peculiar to the 
southern portion of the Union. 

XXXVIIL Without for Unless. 

The preposition wifhout is dften incorrectly used for the 
conjunction unless; as, I shall not go without you do. 
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Without he gives the required pledge, I shall not consent. 
Sach a use of the word without has no authority whatever,' 
and should be on refuUy avoided . Thti above sentences should 
be written, I shall not go unless you do. Unless he give 
the required pledge, I shall not consent. 

XXXIX* Incongruous Terms. 

Terms which are incongruous, that is, do not harmonize 
in meaning, should not be brought together in the same 
sentence; as, to '* Sound an unfathomable abyss." Mies 
Burney speaks of the '* magnetizing power of harrowing 
and winning every feeling of the mind." 

In figurative expressions, the words employed should be 
no less appropriate in their literal, than in their figurative, 
meaning, ^e should not say, '^Extinguish the seeds of 
pride." 

• XL. Pet Words. 

A^d the use of favorite words and phrases. They be- 
tray a poverty of language not creditable to a cultivated 
mind. Some persons find all things which they dislike to 
be **t>M^ar," others find them **disgusting.'^ Some are 
always **an^icijpa<iw^," others always ** appreciating " Dig- 
nified personal appearance, to some, is ever * 'aristocratic;^^ 
to others,' it is **distingue." To some, everything agreeable 
is ''splendid;'* to others, ''magnificent.** "Beautiful^ 
"-capitaU** or "glorious** are ever on the lips of some, to 
denote their approval of an object, or of an event. " Tre- 
mendous** and "thundering** are also liberally patronised. 
Indeed, the number of pet words is so great, that we shall 
make no attempt to enumerate them. This constant appli- 
cation of one term to a multitude of objects shows that^ the 
mind is destitute of the proper terms to be used, and sup- 
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plies the deficiency by summoning the one pet to do duty on 
all occasions. Remedy the defect, by storing the memory 
with terms appropriate to the various subjects of conversa- 
tion or thought. 



XL J. Vari(ms Errors, 

Do not confound who and which, horn and borne, most 
and almost, have and have got, passed and past^ aught and 
ought, O and o7i, shovm and shone^ drank and drunk, ex- 
pect and suspect There are no such words as firstly, Uly, 
and woke. It is better to use the conjunction that too often 
than too seldom. 

The Mhs Smiths is preferable to the Misses Smith; be- 
cause it is less formal and stiff; because it is more exact, 
enabling us to distinguish married from unmarried ladies; 
and because it enables us to be consistent, as we say the Mr. 
Smiths and can say the Mrs. Smiths. 

Avoid vulgarisms and slang; avoid ungrammatical ex- 
pressions and irreverent exclamations; and avoid the use of 
extravagant adjectives, adverbs, and interjections. 
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PRONUNCIATION AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

I. The proper plurals for handkerchief, scarf, wharf, and 
dwarf are not handkerchives, scarves, wharves, and ditarves, 
but handkerchiefs, scarfs, wharfs, ind dwarfs. These 
words are exceptions to the rule, that nouns terminating in 

/and/e form their plurals in ves, 

II. The adverb too is sometimes pronounced with a short 
o like the preposition to; as, **I paid too much for the gnn.'* 
'*This line is too long by half." This word should have the 
same long sound of o as the numeral two, and should be 
pronounced precisely like it. 

III. Chap and chapped arc the correct orthography and 
pronounciation of the verb and participle, used to designate 
the opening which sometimes take place in the skin. Thus, 
we should say, ** My hands chap every spring;" **I suffer 
from chapped hands;" and not, **My hands chop;" **I suffer 
from chopped hands." 

IV. Lindley Murray says : ''There is scarcely anything 
which more distinguishes a person of poor education from a 
person of a good one, than the pronounciation of the unac- 
cented vowels. When vowels are under the accent, the best 
speakers, and the lowest of the people, with very few excep- 
tions, pronounce them in the same manner; but the unac- 
cented vowels, in the mouths <»f the former, have a distinct, 
open, and specific sound, while the latter often totally sink 
them, or change them into some other sound." The words 
which are chiefly subjected to this mutilating process are 

11* 
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those ending in en., in, el, and oZ. In these words, the last 
vowel is often suppressed. Thus, we hear people say, — 

Brit'n instead of Brit-ain. 

Lat'n *• " Lat-in, 

Sat'n ** •' Sat-in. 

Curt'n " •" Cur-tain. 

Cert'n " '* Cer-tain. 

Bridle •* *• Bri-dal. 

Meddle •* *• Med-al. 

Moddle '• ** Mod-el. 

Mentle ** ** Men tal. 

Mortle •' ** Mor-tal. 

Fatle " ** Fa-tal. 

V Gravle ** '* Grav-el. 

Travle ** '* Trav-el. 

Sudd'n '• *• Sud.den. 

Infidle ** * In-fi-del. 

Ribb'n ** •* Rib-bon. 

Hovle ** ** Hov-el. 

Grovle ** ** Grov-el. 

Idle •' ** 1-dol, 

and many others of the same terminations. 

There are other words in which it is as incorrect to sound 
the vowel, as it is to suppress it in the above examples. 
Garden, often, evil, devil, heaven, so/ten, sadden, frighten, 
and iron are examples of this, and should be pronounced 
gard'n, ofn, ev'l, dev'l, heav'n, sofn, sadd'n, fright'n, ir'n, 
— not i-ron. 

y . The 8 should have its sharp, hissing sound in the words 
precise, desolate, design, and their derivatives. 

VI. It is very common to hear the participial termination 
in ing bo pronounced, as to completely suppress the sounds t 
and g. In fact, the entire syllable is suppressed, the n being 
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added to the preceding syllable, and mingling with it in 
sound. Thug, read-ing, writ-ing, run-ning, walk-ing, 
talk'ing, and pud-ding, are pronounced read^n, ^lori^n, 
runrCn, waWn, taWn, and pudd^n; and so on to the end 
of the alphabet. This mode of clipping the words has an 
exceedingly illiterate and vulgar sound, and should be care- 
fully avoided. Another mode of clipping this termination is 
to suppress the g, pronouncing the above words read-in, 
torit-in, run-nin, walk-in, talk- in, pud-din. The correct 
mode is to give the whole syllable its full sound, as in the 
words ring, sing, 

VII. There is a bad habit, quite common, of changing 
the final « of a word^ or c sounded like s, into sh, and com- 
bining it with the letter y of the next word, when that word 
happens to begin with a y. Thus, we hear such pronuncia- 
tion as, "A nishe young man." **What makesh you 
laugh?" *'If he o^m^^^A you, don't speak to him." **Ash 
you please." **Not jush yet." **We always pash your 
house in going to call on Missh Yates." The effect of this 
pronunciation on the ear is, as if there were something in the 
mouth, or there were some defect in the organs of speech. 

VIII. * 'Never say, 'Cut it in half', for this you cannot 
do. You may cut it *in two,^ or cutii in halves, or cut it 
through, or divide it; but no human ability will enable you 
to 'cut it in half.' " — A Word to the Wise. 

IX. Never speak of lots or loads of things. Young 
men indulge themselves in a license of speech which could 
be justly criticised, and use many cant terms and phrases, 
which we pardon in the wild extravagance of youth ; but 
the same terms on ladies^ lips become absolute vulgarisms. 
Man may indulge in any latitude of expression within the 
bounds of sense and decorum ; but woman must not lose her 
dignity and grace even in her mirth. It is not primness 
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that is required of her, but refinement; and, when she ooq- 
sents to use the cant terms of men, she degrades herself by 
putting herself on the lower level of the rougher sex. 

X. Luxuriant, luxuriate^ exuberant, and words of a 
kindred derivation, are often incorrectly pronounced luQcoari- 
ant, luxooriate, exooberant, &c. There is no authority 
whatever for this pronunciation. The u in these words should 
have its long, fuU sound, as in tube, tune. 

XI. Sometimes the words shrink, shriek, shrine, &c , 
are pronounced as if written stink, sriek, srine, the letter k 
being entirely suppressed. This is the affected pronuncia- 
tion of ignorance or over-refinement. The English sound of 
sh, combined with an r, may not be an agreeable one ; bat 
still all good authority requires that these and similar -mrds 
should have the full sound of the sh, as in show, shine, Tl&e 
following are the words thus mispronounced : shred, shrew, 
shrewd, shrink, shriek, shrift, shrill, shrimp, shrine, shrive, 
shrivel, shroud, shrubs shrug, shrovetide, and their deriva- 
tives. 

XII. Wharf is usually pronounced in Baltimore warf; 
while orthography and all good usage require the full sound 
of the wh, as in whai, when, where, &c. This sound is a 
very common one in the language. I find no less than three 
hundred and forty-two English words, including derivatives, 
commencing with it, and in no one of them is the sound of the 
h suppressed. The w is not heard in several, as in who, whole, 
whoop; but the h is alway3 sounded. Many of these terms 
are in constant use, as white, why, whip, wheel, while, whim^ 
whig, what; and no one thinks of altering them, or object- 
ing to their use. Why, then, this sound, which, it must be 
confessed, is a harsh and disagreeable one, should pass 
unnoticed and unobjected to in so many words, and be sup- 
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pressed in this only, is more than I can comprehend. The 
mere fact that such a pronunciation is anomalous should 
lead us to avoid it; but when, in addition to this, we find 
there is no authority whatever for it, we can have no hesi- 
tation on the subject. 

XIII. In the words decisive^ incisive, &c., the i in the 
second syllable should have the long sound, as in pine, JUe, 
thus: de ci^'sive, in-ci'-sive. We often hear the words pro- 
nounced de-cis'-ive, in-cis'-ive. Advertise^ in Baltimore is 
most commonly called adver^-tise [ad-ver'-tiz]; as, 

"I adver'tised in the American this morning." This mis- 
take evidently arises from transferring to the verb, ad-ver- 
tise', the accent of the noun ad-ver'-tise-ment. Smart, the 
best modem English orthoepist, places the primary accent 
on the first syllable of the verb, thus: ad^-ver-lAse. 

XIV. Many persons pronounce ea-meP-o-pard, cam'-d- 
lep'-ard, as if written cam'-el-leop'-ard, thus discarding 
both the orthography of the word, and its origin. As the 
third syllable has no e in it, one can scarcely see how it can 
be tortured into lep. Undoujbtedly, the error arises from 
mistaking the origin of the word. It is not derived from 
the two English words caTnel and leopard, but from two 
Latin words, camUus, a camel, and pardus, a panther. 

The o is introduced to unite the words, precisely as 
in Anglo-Saxon^ Anglo-American, politico-metaphysical — 
camelo-pard; that is, an animal in whose appearance the camel 
and the panther are united. The word leopard is itself 
derived from pardus, and leo a lioo, — leo-pard. 

t 

XV. Give the full sound of all the letters of such words as 
north and south, which are often pronounced nor and sou, 
especially when combined with east or west; as. 
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Nor-east, nor-toest^ sou-east , sou-west. This mode of pro- 
nounoing may suit the careless habits of the sailor, but cer- 
tainly should not be indulged in by those who pretend to be 
tolerably well educated. 

XVI. Tribune is pronounced, like tribute, with a short i, 
thus: trth'-une^ — not trV-J)une\ and patriot, with a long a, — 
pal-truotj — not pat'-ri-ot. Enervate has the accent on the 
second syllable, thus: e-ner'-vate, — not en'-er'vate. The ac- 
cent is also on the second syllable of inquiry, pronounced in- 
g^i'-ry, — not in'-^l-ry. The word vase is pronounced by the 
best educated English people vaz, — not vauz, which, Mr. 
Smart says, is an affectation in England. 

XVII. The a in such words as balm, calm, psalm, alms, 
almond, half, and all similar words, in which it is followed 
by I, has the same sound as a in father. The object of 
putting an I into these words seems to have been this very 
one of giving the a a broad, Italian sound. At the end of 
a word, an h performs the same office; as. Ah, bah, Sarah, 
Hannah, <&o. The Italian sound of a, which belongs to 
these words, is certainly much more agreeable to the ear 
than the flat sound, which prevails almost universally in this 
region. We hear them pronounced bam, cam, sam, dms, 
amond, hdf. 

XIX. The same Italian sound of a, the most agreeable 
one the letter has, is the true English sound of the dipthong 
au, in such words as aunt, flaunt, haunt, daunt, laugh, 
laundry, gaunt, gauntlet, jaunt, jaundice, saunter, staunch, 
vaunt, draught, &o. In this region, the flat sound of the a 
is given to these words, a sound which is especially unfortu- 
nate in the word aunt, converting a relative into an insect, — 
ant. The final a in papa, mamma, and their contractions 
pa and ma, should always have the broad Italian sound. 
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We too commonlj hear those words falsely pronounced with 
the short, flat a in fat; as, j>a, md. The same sound of a is 
the true representative of the dipthong ea in hearth, pro- 
nounced hdrth, hut often mispronounced herth. This sound 
also is heard in heart, hearken, 

XX. If a lingular noun ends in », the s should he re- 
peated in forming the possessive case, as James's, Mr. Wil- 
liams's. 

Do not pronounce hearth herth, nor prog'ress prd'gresB, 
nor prod'uct prd^duct, nor prel'ude preflvde, nor prel'ate 
pre'late, nor pag'entry, pa'gentry, nor e'er and ne^er eer and 
neer. When gu is followed by a vowel, as guard, guide, 
the best ortho^pists require a slight sound of y to be heard 
before that vowel; as, gyard, gyide. 
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BULB I. 

Words ending in y preceded by a consonant, on taking 
any additional letters, change the y into i; as, carry, car- 
ries, carried; happy, happier, happiest, happily; lady, 
ladies. 

Exceptions. — The present participle in ing retains the y; 
as, carry, carrying. The plurals of proper names ending in 
y retain the y; as, the Marys, the Henrys, the Shelbys, — 
except the two Sicilies, 

RULE II. 

When y is preceded by a vowel, it is not changed on re- 
ceiving additional letters; as, cloy, cloys, cloyed; except in 
lay, pay, saiy, and their compounds; as, laid, paid, said, &c. 
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BULB in. 

Verbs of one syllable, ending in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel (as jplan), and verbs of two or 
more syllables ending in the same manner, and having the 
accent on the last sylTable (as regret), doable the final 
consonant on taking an additional syllable (as planned^ 
regretted); but, if a dipthong precedes the last consonant (as 
join), or if the accent is not on the last syllable (as suffer), 
the consonant is not-doubled (as joined, suffered). 

Exception. — Most of the words ending in I do not follow 
this rule. 

BULB tv. 

The silent e at the end of a word is dropped, when ing or 
ish is added to the word; as, place, p^acin^; prude, prudish. 

The exceptions to this rule are hieing, vieing, dyeing, 
shoeing, eyeing, singeing, hoeing, smngeing. 

BULB V. 

The silent e at the end of a word is also dropped before 
the terminations able and ible; as, blame, hlamable; sens^, 
sensible; excepting when able is added to words having c or 
g soft before the final e. The e is then retained to soften 
the c or g; as, peace, peaceable; change, changeable. 

BULB VI. 

Words ending in any double letters, excepting I, taking 
nessy less, ly, or ful, after them, retain the double letters; 
as, carelessness^ ebbless, carelessly, successful; but those 
in double I usually omit one I on assuming these additions; 
BAt fulness, skilful, &c. 
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THE ALPHABET. 

In the English language, there are thirty-four simple 
elementary dound»y and six eoiiiapouml sounds^ making forty 
in all. Of these, twelve are vowel sounds, twenty-two are 
consonants, Umr dipthongs, and twa compound consonants. 
The twelve votrefe sounds a*e a in father, a in fate, a in 
fkt, e in bed, e in' feet, i vtt tin, oo in cool, u in bull, a in 
&1T fthe same as aio m bawl and au in haul], o in note, o in 
not, u in but. 

The twenty- two consonants are w in will, y in yet, — these 
two are called semi- vowels, — p in pin, J in bin, y in fin, i; 
in van, t in tin> din din-, fk in- thin, tk m thine, k in kill, 
g in go-, «^^ in sib, « in aeal, sA in shy, z m asare [the same 
as 8 in pleasure], ng in king,, h in hot [also called a breath- 
ing], I in leg, m^ m ikuU, n in net, r in row. The last four 
are called liquids. 

The four dipthongs are ouiiir house,' ewin new,: i io pine, 
and <n in voice; TkC' compound consonaote are ah [tsh] in 
chest, and^ [dzh] in jest* 

To designate these forty sounds, there are, in the English 
language, but trsrent^-six lettevs^^ of which three, c, ^, and a;, 
are redundant, and therefore useless^ The c can always be 
represented by # or ^, ^ by kw, and x by Aj* op gs. There 
are, then,- but twenty-three signs,, or letters, for th^ forty 
sounds of the laaiguage The^ remaining seventeen sounds 
are expressed either by a combination of these letters, or 
by making one letter stand for two or more sounds. The 
last is the method more especially adopted to represent the 
vowel sounds. 

The same sound is often represented by different letters; 

as, hawlf haul, all; note, float, know, though; feet, aeat, 

md;e, either, &c. And the same combination of letters often 

represent different sounds; as, though, ploug/i, rough, 

12 
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through, thought, &c. It is these peculiarities which 
render the pronunciation of the language so difficult to 
acquire. 

Sharp and Flat Sounds of the Mutes. 

Sharp. Fult. 

p is the sharp equivalent of b 
I It (I If tt tt ^ 



k " " *« " " ghard 

g ti ti It I* u 2 

f tt u tt it tt Y ' 

thin thin " " " thin thine 

sh is the ** " ** £ in azure 



The liquids are 1, m, 
n, and r. 

The double consonants 
are x and j; z stands 
for gs or ks, and j for 
dzh. 



When two or more mutes of different degress of sharpness 
or flatness come together in the same syllable, they form a 
combination of sounds which is incapable of being pro- 
nounced; as, abt, agt, apd, atb, asd, avt, agp, afg, akd, 
&c. A sharp mute immediately preceded by a flat one, is 
changed into its flat equivalent/ and a flat mute immediately 
preceded by a sharp one, is changed into its sharp equiva- 
lent. Thus, avt becomes avd; agt becomes agd; ags be- 
comes agz; apd becomes apt, &c. 

Two identical letters cannot come together and be pro- 
nounced in the same syllable; as, miss, burr, ebb, &c. 

When two consonants that cannot be pronounced together 
begin a word, the second alone is sounded; as, knife, gnat, 
psalm, pneumatics, Ptolemy, Tmolus, &c. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 



The object of chronology is to exhibit the yarious events 
which have occurred in history, in the order of their suc- 
cession, and to show the intervals of time between them. 
Before the invention of letters, traditions of even the most 
important events were vaguely transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another; but the order in which these events occurred, 
and the intervals between them, were soon lost. The 
history of the earlier ages of the world is consequently in- 
volved in impenetrable obscurity. To preserve any exact 
record of events,^, some epoch must be fixed upon as the 
origin of the reckoning. In the earlier ages, time is most 
frequently reckoned by the succession of kings, or of priests 
in a temple, or by generations of men. By such methods 
only approximations to a true record can be obtained. 
Three generations are considered equivalent to a century, 
and Sir Isaac Newton allows eighteen or twenty years to 
the reign of a king. In long periods, these estimates might 
be near the truth; but little reliance can be placed on them 
for short periods, and none whatever for the duration of a 
single reign. 

Another cause of confusion is the diversity of epochs 
which have been used in reckoning time. More than twenty- 
five prominent eras have been employed by difiiBrent nations 
or historians. Several of these are cycles of time, like that 
of the Chinese, the Saros of the Chaldeans, the Olympiads, 
and the Roman Indiction. The most important of these 
eras commeBced as follows : 
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Julian period began . 4713 B. C. 

Jewish Era, . . . October, 3761 

Olympiad of CoroDbus, . Ist July, 776 

Era of Rome, according to Varro, :21st Aprils 753 
Era of Nabonassar, ' . .26 February, 747 
Hegira 16 July, 622 A. D. 

The elements of chronology derived from the Old Testa- 
ment have been transmitted to us through three distinct 
channels; first, The Hebrew text; secondly, The Samaritan 
text; and, thirdly, The Septuagint Version. These authori- 
ties not only diflfer from each other, but they are totally 
irreconcilable; and cbronologers find no very conclusive 
reason for preferring one to the others. Accordingly, dif- 
ferent writers have computed the time which elapsed between 
Adam and the birth of Christ at periods varying from 6984 
years to 8616 This period was estimated by Clement of 
Alexandria at 5624 years; by Eusebius, bishop of CdBsarea, 
at 5200 years; by Josephus, the Jewish Historian, at 4698 
years; by Archbishop Usher, whose chronology is the one 
commonly received in England and America, at 4004 years; 
by Venerable Bede at 3952 years; and by the m9dern Jews 
at 8760 years. 

The Julian Period qonsists of 7980 years, a number 
fornied by the continiied multiplication of 28, the cycle of 
the sun, 19, the cycle of the moon, and 15, the Roman In- 
diction. It commences 4713 years before the Christian Era, 

The Olympiad is a cycle of four years, and derives ita 
name from the games celebrated every fourth year in the 
city of Olympia, in the small state of Elis, on the Pelopon- 
nesus. It was customary to desigpate the Olympiad by the 
name of the victor in the contests. The first who received 
this honor was Coroebus, and the games in which he was 
victor became the epoch fropa which the Olympiads were 
reckoned. This victory of Coroebus occurred 776 years be- 
fore the Christian era. 
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Th8 Foundation ov Romb is the era, next to the Olym- 
piads most frequently met with in ancient history. Accord- 
ing to Yarro, this event occurred 753 B. C, and, though 
other Roman writers made a computation slightly differing 
from this, this is the one usually adopted by modem scholars. 

The Christian Bra is now universally adopted in Chriik 
tian countries to mark the date of .events. It is usually 
supposed to begin with the year in which Christ was born; but 
scholars now agree that this is not so, while they differ as to 
the year when that event took place. The most probable 
opinion is, that the birth of Christ took place five years and 
seven days before the common era begins. This era was 
first used in Italy in the year 516 by Dennis, or Dionysius, 
the Little^ a Roman abbot. It was not generally adopted in 
France till the time of Charlemagne, nearly three centuries 
later Before this, the Roman Indiction was generally in 
use. The time before the commencement of the era is 
marked B. C, and that after it A. D. Some ambiguity 
occurs in dates preceding the epoch, as writers differ in 
their method of reckoning. Astronomers denote the year 
preceding the first of our era by 0, and the year preceding 
that by 1 Ac; while chronologers call the year preceding the 
era 1. This makes the leap year fall on the first, fifth, and 
ninth, instead of the fourth, eighth, and twelfth, B. C. 
As this era was to be a Christian one, the year was made 
to commence, not with the day on which the Savior was 
born, the 25th of December, but with the day of the 
Annunciadon, the 25th of March; and this continued to be 
New Year's Day in England and America, until the adoption 
of the Gregorian calendar in 1752. 

The Era of Nabonassar is famous in Astronomy, be- 
cause it was adopted by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and was 
the era in which the Chaldean observations of eclipses were 
recorded. The Greeks of Alexandria generally followed it. 
It was supposed to begin with the reign of Nabonassar, the 
12* 
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founder of thd^ kingdom of the Babylonians, on the 26th of 
February, 747 B. C. 

The Roman Indiction was a period of fifteen years, and 
was generally used in the Roman empire for some ages be- 
fore the adoption of the Christian era, and was more or less 
employed through the Middle Ages. It began in 318 A. D. 

Tub Hegira is everywhere used as an era in Mahometan 
countries, and dates from the flight of Mahomet from Mecca 
to Medina, July 16, 622 A. D. The Mahometan year is 
strictly a lunar one of 854 days. 

SACRED CHRGNGLGGY. 

B. c. B. C. 4004—180 A. D. 

4004. Creation of the world. 

2848. The Deluge. 

1921. Call of Abraham. 

1729, Joseph sold into Egypt. 

1491. Moses leads the Israelites from Kgypt. The Law given on 

Mount Sinai. 
1461. Joshua leads the Israelites through the Jordan. 
1120. Samuel Judge of Israel. 
1095. Saul, first king; reigns 40 years. 
1066. David, second king; reigns 40 years. 
1016. Solomon, third king; reigns 40 years. 
1004. First Templb dedicated by Solomon. 
976. Revolt of the Ten Tribes. Two kingdoms, — Judah and 

Israel. 
896. Elijah translated. 
721. Shalmane'-ser, king of Assyria, carries away the Ten 

Tribes captive. 
606. Neb'uchadnez'zar, king of Babylon, captures Jerusalem 
and carries off the Jews. Beginning of the Seventy 
Tears captivity. 
688. Jerusalem completely destroyed by Neb'uchadnez'zar. 
686. Return of the Jews by permission of Cyrus the Great, 

king of Persia. 
616. Second Temple dedicated. 
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B. C. 

416. Mal'achi, the last of the Old Testament Prophets. Ac- 
cording to Eusebius the Scripture history of the Jews 
ends in 442 B. C. 
332. Alexander the Great conquers Judea. 
284. The Septuagint Version made by 72 learned Jews of 

Alexandria. 
170. Anti'ochus captures Jerusalem and plunders the Temple. 
166. Government of the Mac'cabees begins. 
68. Pompey takes Jerusalem, and makes it a dependency of 
Rome. 
87-3. Herod the Great, king. 
18. Herod rebuilds the Temple. 
6. Birth op Christ. 

A. D. 

83. Crucifixion of Christ. 
70. Jerusalem destroyed by Titus. 

180. Hadrian rebuilds Jerusalem, erects a temple to Jupiter on 
Mount Mori'ah, and calls the new city ^'^lia. 

SHORT CHRONOLOGY OF BABYLON, NINEVEH, AND 
PERSIA. 
Early dates doubtful. 
B. 0. B. C. 2200—880 B. C. 

2200. (?) Babylon built by Be'lus, or Nimrod. 
2100. (?) Nineveh built by Ni'nus. 
2000. (?) Semir'amis, Queen of Nineveh and Babylon. 
820. (?) Sar-dan-a-pa'-lus burns himself and family in his palace, 
606. Nineveh destroyed by the kings of Babylon and Media. 
560. Cyrus the Great overthrows the kingdom of Media. 
560 (about). Confu'oius, the Chinese philosopher, flourishes. 
Zoroas'ter, the Persian philosopher, thought by soine 
to have lived about this time, and by some placed 600 
or 700 years earlier. (Ormuzd and Ahriman; Zenda 
Vesta.) 
546. Cyrus conquers Lydia and dethrones Crce'bub. 
588. Cyrus conquers Babylon, releases the Jews, and founds 

THE Persian Empire. 
525. Camb^'ses conquers Egypt. 
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B. 0. 

622. Dan'uB Hys-tas'-pSs, king of Persia. (Marathon.) 

486. Xerji'-ea, king of Peraia. (Tbermop'ylas, Sar-a-mis, 

Platae'-a, Myc'-a-le.) 
465. Ar-taz-erx'-es, king of Persia. 
406, Artaxerz'es Mne'mon. (Qrnu the Younger. Betreat of 

the Ten Thousand under Xen'-o-phon.) 
830. Alexander the Great conquers Persia, 

CHRONOLOGY OP GBEBK HISTORY. 
B. C. 1184—146 A. D. 
Grecian chronology was reckoned in Olympiads of four years 
each, commencing with the Olympic Games, in which Goroebus 
was victor, July 1, 776, B. C. 
B. c. 

1184. Fall of Troy. 
1104. The Her-a-cli'-das conquer the Peloponne^sus. 

1070. Death of Go'drus, the last king of Athens. Me'don &nb 
Archon. 

884. Lycur'gus gives laws to Lacedae'mon. Dido founds Oar'- 

thage. 
860. Probable age of Homer. 

776. Beginning of the Olym'piads. 

760. Eph'ori instituted at Sparta. 

748-28. First Messe'nian war. Aristode^'mus. 

740. He'siod flourished. 

685-70. Second Messe'nian war. Aristom'engs, Tyrt«'u8. 
624. Dra'co gives laws to Athens. 

Poets, — ^Ari'on, Sap'pho, Alcae'us. 

694. Legislation of So'lon. 

662. Thes'pts first exhibits tragedy. 

660-27. Pisis'tratus, tyrant of Athens. 

614. Hippar'chus slain. Harmo'dius and Aristogi'ton. 

600. Sardis burnt by the Athenians,— cause of the Persian war. 

Polyc'rates, tyrant; Pythag'ores.^^ioMp^; Anac'reon 

and Simon 'ides, poets. 
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B. G. 

Seven Wise Men op Gbbecb. — 8o'lon, Tha'les, Pit'tacns, 

Periaa'der, Oleobalus, Ohi'lo, and Bi'as. 
National Games. — Olym'pio, Pyth'iaa, Neme'an, and 
Isth'mian Games. 

This Century the Brilliant Age op Greece. 
490. Battle of Mar'athon. Athenians under Milti'ades defeat 

the Persians under Datis and Artapher'nes. 
489. Milti'ades dies in prison. 
483. Aristi'des banished. Themis'tocles the leading man in 

Athens. 
480-79. Xerx'es invades Greece. Battles of Thermop'ylaa, Sal - 

amis, Platae'a, and Myc^ale. (hmmanders, — ^Leon'idas, 

Themis'tocles, Aristi'des, Pausa'nias, and CS'mon; Mar- 

do'nius. 

Athenian Sufremact. 
469-29. Age of Per'icles. 
457. Long walls built. 
439. Athens at the height of its glory, 
431-404. Peloponne'sian war. Commanders, — Demos'thenes, 

Cle'on, Bras'idas, Nic'ias, and Alcibi'ades; Lysan^der. 
430. Plague at Athens. 
416-18. Disastrous Expedition to Sicily. 
406. Lysan'der destroys the Athenian fleet at -ffi'gospot'ami; 
404. Athens captured by Lysan'der. The Thirty Tyrants rule 

eight months. 

Spartan Supremacy . 
408. Thrasybu'lus delivers Athens. 
401-400. Expedition of Cyrus the Younger against Artaxer'xes; 

Defeat at Cunax'a; Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Xen'- 

ophon. 
Foets. — -^Es^chylus, Soph'ocles, Eurip'ides, Aristoph'aneg, 

and Pin'dar. 
Historians. — Herod'otus, Thucyd'ides, and Xen'ophon. 
Philosophers, — Anaxag'oras, Soc'ratSs, and Pla'to. 
-4r/iWa.— Phid'ias, My'ron, and Polycle'tusj Zeux'is, Par- 

rha'sius, and Apollodo'rus. 
Lys'ias, the araior; Aspa'sia. 
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B. 0. 

896-94. Agesila'us conquers Western Asia. 
894. Agesila'us defeats the Grecian States at Corone'a. Co^non 
the Athenian defeats Pisan'der the Spartan at Cni'dos. 

887. Peace of Antal'cidas. 

871. Battle of Leuc'tra. Epaminon'das, Pelop'idas. 

Thkban Supbbmact. 

406-867. Dionys'ius, tyrant of Syr'acuse. 

862. Battle of Mantine'a and death of Epaminon'das. 

869. Philip king of Mac'edon. 

857-46. Sacred war. 

888. Battle of Chasrone'a. Philip master of Greece. 

Macedonian Supbemacy. 

886. Philip murdered; Alexan'der (aged 20) succeeds him. 
886-28. Reign of Alexan'der. 
886. Thebes destroyed. 

884. Alexan'der crosses the Hel'lespont, — Granfcus. 333, 
Is'sus. 882, Founds Alexandria. 2^81, Arbe'la orGau- 
gamfi'la. 827, Invades In'dia. 826, Voyage of Near'- 
chus. 828, Dies at Bab'ylon, aged 82. 
Alexander's immense empire is divided among his lead- 
ing generals. Ptol'omy So'ter founds the Egyptian king- 
dom; Seleu'cus, the Syrian monarchy; and Cassan'der, the 
Macedonian. 
801. Battle of Ip'sus. 

Orators, — ^Demos'thenes (the greatest of t)rators), Isoc'- 
rates, and -Sls'chines. 

DisHnguUhed Men. — Hippoc'rates, Democ'ritus, Ar'is- 
totle, Epicu'rus, Timo'leon, PhilS'mon, Menan'der, and 
Theoc'ritus. 

296. Deme'trius Poliorce'tes captured Athens. 

281-146. Achae'an League. Ar'atus, Philopce'men. 

241. Death of A'^gis IV., king of Sparta, — a reformer. 

222. Death of Cleom'enes, and extinction of the royal line of 

the Heracli'daB. Ze'no, Euc'lid, Archime'des. 
197. Defeat of Philip, king of Mac^'edon.at Cyn-o-ceph'alae, by 

Flam-i-m'-nus. Greece declared free. 
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1 68. Defeat and capture of Per^-se-us, the last king of Mac'edon, 

by iEmil'ius Pau'lus. 
146. Destruction of Gor^'inth by Mum'mius. Greece a Roman 
province under the name of Acha'ia. 
Polyb^iuB, Hist. 

CHRONOLOGY OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
B. C. 763-1468 A. D. 
The Roman Era is reckoned from the foundation of the city 
(A. U. C. anno urbis conditae), commencing, according to Varro, 
April 21, 768 B. C. 

B. C. 

768-610. Seven Kings.— 763, Rom'ulus; 700, Numa Pompil'- 
iiis; 660, Tul'lus Hostirius; 626, An'cus Mar'tius; 600, 
Lucius Tarquin'ius Pris'cus; 660, Serv'ius Tul'lius; 633, 
Tarquin'ius Super 'bus. Bru'tus, Colati'nus, Lucre' tia. 

609-461. Consuls. 

609. Jun'ius Brii'tus and Tarquin'ius Colati'nus, the first consuls. 
War with Por'senna Hora'tius Co'cles, Scaev'ola, Cle'lia, 

496. Ti'tus Lar'tius, first Dictator. Battle of Lake Regil'Ius. 

494, First Secession of the Plebs to Mount Sacer. 

Coriola'nus. 
477. Three Hundred Fa'bii slain at Crem'era. 
468. Cincinna'tus dictator. 
461-48. Decem'viri. Laws of the Twelve Tables. Ap'pius 

Clau'dius. Virginia. 
444. Military Tbibunes created with consular powers. 

896. Ve'ii taken by Camil'lus after a ten years siege. 

890. Battle of Al'lia. Rome burned by the Gauls under Bren'- 

nus, but rescued by Man'lius and Camil'lus. 
866. Lii'cius Sex'tus the Jirst jplebeixin conaid, under the Licin'- 

ian Law. 862, Mar'cus Cur'tius leaps into the gulf 

opened in the Forum. 
848-290. Three Sam'nite wars, 821, Caudine Forks. Papir'- 

ius Cur'sor, Cai'us Pon'tius. 
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840*8S8. Latin war. Manlius puts his Bon to death; De'cras 
devotes himself to death. 812, Ap'ptaa Way begun. 

286. The Plebs make their last secession; allowed to make laws. 
281-72. War with Pyr'rhus, king of Epi'rus, Fabri'cius, Den- 

ta'tus. 
264-41. First Pu'nic war. 261,^ First naval victory. Duil'^ius 

Beg'ulus; Han'no, Has'drubal, Hamil'car, Xanthip'pus. 

Sicily, the ffrst Roman Province. 
284. Temple of Ja'nua shot for tfa6 first time sinc&theFagn of 

Nu'ma. 
222. MarceVlus defeats the Gauls. Gisal'pine Gaul s-BomAn 

province. 
218-201. Second Pli'nic war. 218^08, Han'nibal seventeen 

years in Italy. 218, Battles of the Tioi'nus and Tre'bia; 

217, Lake Trasimd'nus; 216, Oav'vmi 216, 'No'h; 

207, the Metau^rus; 202, Za'ma. Quin'tusFa^hiusMaz- 

imns, Paul'us iEmil'ius, Var'ro, Nero, Salina'tor, Got- 
. nelins Scip'io; Han'nibal, Has'drubal, Masinis'sa; 
212. Marcel'liis takes Syr'acuse; Archime'dSs killed. 211-6, 

Scipio (Africanus the elder) in Spain; 204, carries the 

war into Africa. 

197. Flamini'nus defeats Philip of Mac^edon, and proclaims the 
freedom of Greece. 

190. Lu'cius Scipio (Asiaticus, brother of Africanus) defeats 
Anfl'ochus at Magne'sia. 

168. JEmil'^ius Paulus captures Per'seua. Macedonia a Roman 
province. 

1^4, Ga'to the Censor. Death, of Plautus. 

149-46. Third Pu'nic war. Scip'io (Africanus Minor), a son of 
.^Ehnirius Paul'us, and grand-son by adoption of Seipio 
Africanus the elder, conducts the war, and destroys Car- 
thage. Haa'drabal. 

146i Mum'mius takes Corinth. Greece a Roman province and 
called Acha'ia. 

I89-'21. 188, Tibe'riusGrac^chus; 121, Ga^iu»Grac'afau% killed. 
L. Opim'ius, Cornd^lia. 
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111-106. War with Jugur^tha. Metel'lns, Ma'rius, Sulla. 
102-101. Ma'rius defeats the Teu' tones and the Cim'bri. Ter'ence. 
90-88. Social war. 
88-63. Wars with Mithrida-'tes king of Pon'tus. SuKla, 

Lucul'lus, Pom'pey. 
88. First Gvil War. Ma'rius and Sulla. 
82. Sul'la dictator. First proscription, 77, Serto'rius in Spain. 
78-71. Servile War. Spar'tacus, Cras'sus. 

68. Cat'iline's Conspiracy. Suppressed by Ci'cero. 
60. First Triumvirate,:— Cas'sar, Pom'pey, Cras'sus. 
58. Cras'sus {richest of tlje Komans) defeated and slain by 
the Par'thians. 
58-60. Gallic wars of Csesar; 55, he invades Britain. 
40-45. The Great Civil War. 49, Caesar crosses the Ru'bi- 
con; 48. Pharsa'lia, and death of Pompey in Egypt; 
46, death of Ca'to. Caosar dictator -for life; reforms the 
Calendar; Mun'da, his last victory. 
44. Cassar assassinated, March 15, the Ides, Bru'tus, Cas'- 

sius, 
48. Second Triumvirate, — Octavia'nus, An'thony, Lep'idus. 
Murder of Cicero. 
42-80. Wars with Caesar's murderers, and with Anthony. 
42, Battles of Phil'ippi and death of Brutus and Cassius; 
81, battle of Ac'tium and death of Anthony and Cleo- 
patra. 

Octavia'nus, Sumamed Augus'tub, Master of the World. 
80 B. 0. to 18 A. D. Reign of Augustus. Agrip'pa, Maece^nas; Virgil, 

Hora^ce, Ov^'id, Liv'y, Var'ro. The Pan^'theon built 

by Agrip'pa. 
5. Christ born. 

A. D. 

9. Defeat of Va'rus by the Grermans under Armin'ius 
(Herman.) 
14-87. Tibe'rius Caesar, emperor. 26, Retreat to Ca'preae. 

Seja'nus. 
87-69. The emperors,— 87, CS'ius Caesar (Oalig'ula); 41, Clau^- 
diusj 54, Ne^ro; 69, Gal'ba, O'tho, and Vitel'lius. 
13 
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Massalfna, Agrippl'na, PoppaB'a, Britan'tiicus, Lu'can 

Ben'eca, Agric'ola. 
64. BurniDg of Rome; first persecution of the CThristians. 
69-96. Fla'vian Emperors, — 69, Vespa'sian; 79, 'H^tus; 81, 

Domi'tian, the last of the twelve Gsesars. .Ju' venal, 

Jose'phus, Plin'y the Elder. 
70. Titus takes Jerusalem; 79, Destruction of Hercula'nemn 

and Pompe'ii. Coliseum built by Titus. 

96-180. The Five Good Emperors, — 96, Ner'va; 98, Tra'jan; 
117, Ha'drian; 188, ^ntoni'nus Pi'us; 161, Mar'cus, 
Aure'lius Antonl'nus. Ta'citus, Sueto'nius, Plu'tarch. 
161. Antoni'nus Pius stops the persecution of the Christians. 

180-286. The emperors, — 180, Com'modus; 198, Per^'tinax; 193, 

Septiro'ius Seve'rus; 211, CaracaKla; 218, Heliogaba^Jos; 

222, Alexander Seve'rus. 
244. First invasion of the Goths. 
269. The Emperor Vale'rian captured by Sa'por, king oi 

Persia. 
270-76. Aure'lian emperor. Zeno'bia, queen of Palmy'ra. 

Longi^'nus. 
284-806. Diocle'sian; 292, partitions the empire; 806, abdicates, 

and retires to Salo^ua. 

806-87. Con^'stantine the Great, the first Christian emperor. 
826. Council of Mice. Christianity the religion of the 

empire. 
880. Constantinople, the seat of government. 
a61-68. Jti^'lian the Apostate. 

876. Goths settle in Thrace, — their first permanent estab- 
lishment within the empire. 
878-96. Theodo^sius the Great. 

896. Final separation of the Eastern and Western Em- 
pires. 
410. AKaric the Goth plunders Rome. 
446-62. At^tila the Hun ("scourge of God") ravages the Eastern 
Empire; 461, is defeated at Chalons' by-ZE/taus. 
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465. Gen^'seric the Vandal sacks Rome. 
476. Fall of the Western Empire. Rom^ulus Augustu^'liia, 
the last emperor of the West. 

BEGINNING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 

616. The Christian era first used in computing time by 
Dion^'^sius, a Roman monk. The era begun five years 
too late. 

527-66. Reign of Justin^'ian the Great. Belisa^rius. The Pan- 
dects, Church of St. Sophi^'a rebuilt. 

622. Flight of Ma^homet. Era of the Hegi^ra begins. 

632. Cal^iphate establishedv First caliphs, A'Taube^ker, CKmar, 
Oth^'man, and A^'li. 

640, Alexandrian Library burned by order of O^'mar. 

718. Sar^acens conquer Spain, from which they are not driveu 

till 1492. 
732. Saracens defeated by Charles MarteK at Tours. 
786. Haroun^ al Rasch^'id (of the Arabian Nights), caliph. 

1064, Schism between the Greek and Latin churches complete. 
1096-9. First Crusade. Peter the Hermit, Walter the Penniless. 

1204-61. Latin, or French, emperors at Constantinople. 
1206-27. Gen^ghis Khan. Moguk Empire established. 
1248. Seventh Crusade under Louis IX. 

1402. Defeat of Baf azet the Turk by Tam^erlane the MoguK. 
1463. Constantinople taken by the Turks. Overthrow of the 
Greek (Eastern, or Lower) Empire. 

End of the Middle ^gbs. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
B. C. 66-1867 A. D. 

B. 0. A. D. 

66-410. Roman occupation of Britain. 

A. D. 61, Ganu/tatuA taken in chains to Rome. 61, Boadice^A 

defeats the Romans. 120, Roman Wall completed by 

Ha^drian. 

A. D. 

449 Anglo Saxons enter England. 

467-828. Saxon Hep^tarchy. 606, King Arthur. 

696. St. Augus^tine (Austin) converts England to Obristiaoity. 

788-1041. Danes in England. 

872-901. Alfred the Great; defeats the Danes in 66 battles. 

886, founds the University of Oxford. 
1002. Massacre of the Danes. 
1017. Canute the Dane king of England. 
1041. Edward the Gon^'fessor. Macbeth'' murders Duncan. 
1066. Battle of Hastings, and death of Harold II. 

NOBMAN COKQUBBT. 
NOBMAN KINGS, 1066-1164. 

1066. William the Conqueror. 

Curfew, Doomsday Book, New Forest; Feudal System in- 
troduced. 

1087. William II. (Rufus), son. Shot in the New Forest. 
Quarrel with Robert (brother) of Normandy. Builds 
Westminster Hall. 

1100. Henry I. (Beauclerk), brother. 

1 106, Invades Normandy ; captures and imprisons for 28 
years, Robert, his elder brother, and the rightful heir. 
1120, His son drowned. 
1186. Stephen, Earl of Blois, nephew, (usurper); son of Ad-'ela, 
daughter of William the Conqueror. 
Contest with the Empress Maud (Matilda), the rightful 
heir. 1168, Treaty with her son Henry. 

HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET, 1164-1899. 

1164. Henry II. (Plantagenet), cousin, son of Maud, (wife of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet), and grand-son of Henry I.; 
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marries Eleanor of Guiemie, the divorced Queen of Louis 

VII. of France, and annexes her large possessions in 

France to the English crown. 
1171, Murder of Becket; 1172, Conquest of Ireland. 

Strongbow. Rebellion of his sons. 
1189. Richard I. (Cceur de Lion), son. 

1191, Joins the crusaders; 1192, a prisoner in Germany . 

1194, ransomed ; 1199, shot while besieging the Castle 

of Chalus. 
1199. John (Lackland), brother, usurps the crown. 

1202, Murders Arthur, son of his elder brother Geoffrey, 

the rightful heir. Loss of Normandy and the French 

provinces. Interdict. 1216, Magna Chabta signed 

at Runny mede^. 

1216. Henry III. son 9 years old. 

Civil- war ; battles (1264) of Lewes and (1266) Eves^ham. 
Simon de Montfort. 1264, First representation of bor- 
oughs in Parliament. Coal first used for fire. A very 
feeble reign of 66 years. 
1272. Edward I. (Longshanks), son. A crusader. 

1283. Wales united to England. 1296, War with Scot- 
' land. Wallace and Bruce. 1296, Separate Houses of 
Parliament. 1301, Eldest son, the first Prince of Wales. 
Gunpowder invented by Roger Bacon. 

1807. Edward II., son ; murdered at Berkeley Castle. 

1214, Defeated by Bruce at Baiy;^ockburn. 1316, Com- 
plete subjugation of Ireland. Rebellion against the 
favorite. Piers Gaveston,' the Gascon ; and afterwards 
against Hugh de Spenser and his son. His wife, Isa- 
bella, and son join the insurgents. 
1827. Edward HI., son. 

Crown of France claimed by Edward, and the hundrbd 
YEARS of wars with France begun. 1846, David, king 
of Scotland, a prisoner. 1846, Battles of Cressy, and 
(1866) Poictiers, and John of France a prisoner. 1347, 
Siege of Calais. 1849, Order of the Garter instituted. 
Death of Edward, the Black Prince. 
18*» 
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1877. Richard II., grand-son, and son of Edward the Black 
Prince ; murdered at Pontefract Castle. 
Poll-tax insurrection ; Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. War 
in Spain by John of Gaunt. 1380, Wickliflfe translates 
the Bible into English. Lollards. 

HOUSE OF LAN0A8TEB, 1899-1461. 

1899. Henry IV. (Bolingbroke), Duke of Lancaster, son of John 
of Gaunt, the fourth son of Edward III. Usurper. 
1408, Battle of Shrewsbury and death of Harry Percy 
(Hotspur). Owen Glendower. Order of the Bath insti- 
tuted. First execution for heresy. 

1418. Henry V., son. 

1416, Battle of Agincourt. Capture of Paris. Persecu- 
tion of the Lollards, the disciples of Wickliffe. 

1422. Henry VI., son, only nine months old ; deposed and mur- 
dered by Richard, Duke of Glocester. 
Bedford and Glocester, his uncles, regents and protecton. 
1481, Joan of Arc. 1460, Jack Cade's rebellion sup- 
pressed. 1456, Commencement of the wars of the 
Roses. Richard, Duke of York, the claimant, was de- 
scended from Lionel, (kird son of Edwacd III.; while 
Henry VI. was descended from John of Gaunt, fowHh 
son of Edward III. Battles of St. Albans and Mortimer 
Cross. Henry a prisoner. End of the 100 years wars 
with France. Calais alone, of the French possessions, 
left to England. 1442, African slave trade commences. 

HOUSE OF TORK, 1461-1485. 

1461. Edward IV., son of Richard of York, descended from Lio- 
nel, third son of Edward III., and rightful heir. War- 
wick, the "King-maker," and "Last of the Barons." 
Battles of (1461) Towton, (1471) Barnet, and Tewkes- 
bury. 1470, Edward expelled, [and Henry restored], but 
returns in 1471. First English book printed by Caxton. 

1488. Edward V., son, thirteen years old, murdered with his 
brother, the Duke of York, by his uncle and guardian, 
Richard, Duke of Glocester. 
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1488. Richard III. (Dake of Glocester), uncle, brother of Edward 
IV. Usurper. 
1486, Defeat and death at Bosworth field. 

fiOUSE OF TUDOB, 1485-1603. 

1486. Henry YII., Earl of Richmond, son of Edmund Tudor and 
Margaret Beaufort, great grand-daughter of John of 
Gaunt ; marries Elizabeth of York, only daughter of 
Edward lY., and thus unites the two Roses. Lambert 
Simnel. Perkin Warbec. Cornish Rebellion. Henry's 
daughter Margaret marries James IV. of {Scotland, 
from whom the Stuart kings were descended. Maritime 
discovery. John Cabot. The king a miser. 

1609. Henry VIII., son; heir of both York and Lancaster. 

Marries Catherine of Aragon, mother of Mary ; Anne Bo- 
leyn, mother of Elizabeth; Jane Seymour, mother of 
Edward VI ; Anne of Geves; Catherine Howard; and 
Catherine Parr. Empson and Dudley punished. Car- 
dinal Wolsey. 1518, Battle of the "Spurs," and of 
Flodden Field, where James IV. of Scotland was killed. 
1520, "Field of the Cloth of Gold." 1521, "Defender of 
the Faith." 1534, Head of the Church. 1632, Cran- 
mer. Archbishop of Canterbury. 1536, Execution of 
Bishop Fisher, and of Sir Thomas More; and (1536) of 
Anne Boleyn. 1536-8, Suppression of religious houses. 
Thomas Cromwell. 1620, Turkeys and chocolate intro- 
duced into England from America. 1543, Pins first 
used in England. • 

1647. Edward VI., son, nine years old. 

The king's uncle, Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, pro- 
tector. Gardiner opposes Oanmer. 1649, English Liturgy 
completed. 1649, Execution of Thomas Seymour. Som- 
erset resigns. 1561, Warwick (Dudley) made Duke 
of Northumberland. 1552, Execution of Somerset. 
1653, Crown settled on Lady Jane Grey, [grand- 
daughter of Mary Tudor (Brandon), youngest daughter 
of Henry VII.], and married to Lord Guilford Dudley. 

1663. Mary, aunt, eldest daughter of Henry VIIL; marries Philip 
II. of Spain. 
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Oatholio religion restored. Ekecutioa of Lady Jane Grejr, 
her husband, and her father. Cardinal Pole. Protes- 
tants burned at Smithfield. Bogers, Bidley, Hooper, 
Latimer, and Cranmer burned. 1557, War with France 
and loss of Calais. 

1668. Elizabeth, sister. 

Protestant religion restored. 1562, The Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles established. Act of Supremacy passed. 1565, 
Mary, queen of Scots, marries Damley; 1667, Damley 
murdered ; 1568, Mary seeks refuge in England, and is 
imprisoned ; 1569, plots against Elizabeth ; 1587, Mary 
executed. 1581, Sir Francis Drake circumnavigates the 
worid. 1586, Sir Philip Sidney kiile^ at Zutphen. 
1588, The "Invincible Armada." Execution of Essex. 
1594, Tyrone's Irish Rebellion. Cecil, Lord Burleigh. 
Murray, regent of Scotland. Robert Dudley, Duke of 
Leicester. Potatoes, tea, and tobacco brought to Eng- 
land. Telescopes invented. Fans, muffs, and false hair 
introduced. Needles and coaches first made in England. 

HOUSE or BTUABT, 1603-1714. 

1608. James I., grand-son of a grand-son of Henry VII. (He 
was James YI. of Scotland.) 

1605, **Gunpowder Plot." 1611, Translation of the 
BiWe. 1613, Overbury murdered. 1618, Raleigh be- 
headed. 1621, Fall of Lord Bacon. 

Garr, Elarl of Somerset ; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham ; 
Arabella Stuart. 

1614, Napier invents Logarithms, 
1625. Charles L, son ; beheaded. 

1628, Buckisgham assassinated; petition of Rights granted. 
1629-40, No Parliament for 11 years. 1689, Covenant- 
ers in Scotland. 1640-60, Long Parliament. Ship- 
money and Hampden. 1641, Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Strafford, executed. Abolition of Star Chamber 
and High Commission. 1642, Great Orv^iL War. 
Battles of (1642) Edgebill, (1644) Maston Moore, (1645) 
Naseby, and (1648) Preston. 1646, Qbarjes surrenders 
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to the Scotis, and is executed Jan. 80, 1649. 1645, 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, executed. Indepen- 
dents. Pride's Purge, and the Bump Parliament. 
George Fox, the Quaker. 

COMMONWEALTH, 1646-1660. 

1649. Oliver Cromwell, Protector. 

1649-50, Irish War. Invasion of Charies II. Battles of 
(1650) Dunbar, (1651) Worcester. 1651, Navi^tion 
Act. 1652, Dutch War. Blake; Van Tromp, De 
Rujter. 1653, Rump Parliament dissolved by force. 
Barebone's Parliament. 1655, War 'with Spain, and 
conquest of Jamaica by Admiral Penn. 1656, Protects 
the Vaudois. 

1668. Death of Cromwell; and Richard Cromwell, his son. Pro- 
tector. 1659, Richard Cromwell resigns. Monk restores 
the Long Parliament, and (1660) dissolves it, after an 
existence of 19 years. The Restoration. 

1660. Charies II., son of Charles L 

1660, Execution of ten regicides. 1662, Act of Uniformity, 
and 2000 ministers deprived of their places. 1664» 
Dutch War. 1665, Great Plague in London. 1666, 
Great Fire in London. The Cabal. 1672-5, Second 
Dutch War. 1678, Test Act. 1678, Popish Plot. 
1679, Habeas Cobpus Act. Defeat of the Covenanters 
at Bothwell Bridge. 1680, Whig and Tory, party 
names. 1688, Rye House Plot. 1688, Execution of 
Russell and Algernon Sidney. 

1686. James II., brother ; dethroned. 

1685, Monmouth's Invasion, and defeat at Sedgemore. 
Jeffrey's "Bloody Assizes." Suspension of the Test Act. 
Execution of Argyle. 1687, Invades the privileges of 
the Universities. 1688, Trial of the seven Bishops. 
1688, "William of Orange lands at Torbay. The Revo- 
lution. 

1689. William III., (Prince of Orange, grand-son of Charles I.), 
and Mary, daughter of James II.; derived their title to 
the throne from an Act of Farliameni. 
The Convention. Deolabatiok of Rights and Bill of 
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RiQHTs. Act of Toleration. National Debt began. 
Prelacy abolished in Scotland. War with France, and 
with James. 1689, Siege of Londonderry. 1690, Bat- 
tle of the Boyne. 1692, Massacre of Glencoe. 1692, 
Naval victory of La Hogue. 1694, Death of Mary. 
1697, Peace of Ryswick. 1701, Death of James IL; 
and his son, the Pretender, recognized by Louis XIV. 
1701, Act op Settlement on the Princess Sophia of 
Hanover, and her protestant descendants. 1702, "Grand 
Alliance" against France. 

1702. Anne, sister of Mary ; married to Prince George of Den- 
mark. 1701-18, War of the ''Spanish Succession." 
Lord Peterborough in Spain. The Duke of Marlborough 
and Prince Eugene, commanders in tEe Netherlands and 
Germany. Battles of (1704) Blenheim, (1706) Romil- 
lies, (1708) Oudenard, (1709) Malplaquet. 1704, Cap- 
ture of Gibraltar. 1706, Union with Scotlakd. 
1718, Peace of Utrecht, and Bourbons established m 
Spain, 1710, St. Paul's Cathedral completed by Sir 
Christopher Wren. Somers, Halifax, Harley, and Bo- 
lingbroke. 

HOUSE OF HANOVER, 1714-1867 (on the throne,) 
1714. George I. (Elector of Hanover), great grand-son of James 
I., derived his title from the Act of Settlement, 1701. 
Whigs in power. Bolingbroke goes over to the Pretender. 
1715, First rebellion of the Scotch Jacobites crushed at 
Preston in England. 1720, South Sea Bubble burst. 
1721-42, Sir Robert Walpole in power. 
1727. George IL, son. 

1740-8, War of the Austrian Succession. England sup- 
ports Maria Theresa. 1746, Defeat at Fontenoy. 
1745, Second rebellion of Scotch Jacobites under Charles 
Edward, son of the Pretender. 1746, Battle of Cullo^- 
den, and rebellion crushed. 1748, Peace of Aix la Cha» 
pelle. 1761,, Death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
father of George IIL 1762, New Style introduce, Sept. 
2, reckoned as Sept. 14. 1756-62, Seven years war. 
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William Pitt (Earl of Chatham) minister. Admiral Byng 
executed. William Murray (Lord Mansfield) Chief 
Justice. Lord dive in India. 
1760. George III., grand-son. 

1763, Treaty of Paris, and end of the Seven Years War. 
1765-76, Attempts to tax America. 1775, War with 
America, and^l778) with France. 1783, Peace of Ver- 
sailles. 

1780, Lord George Gordon Riots. 1780-4, War in India 
with Hyder Ali and his son. Warren Hastings im- 
peached. 1793-1815, Wars with France. Battles of 
(1798) the Nile, (1806) of Trafalgar and death of Nelson. 
1798, Jenner discovers vaccination. 1798, Irish Rebel- 
lion. 

1801. Union op England and Iebland. Pitt (the Younger) 
and Fox. 1807, Slave trade abolii^d by England. 
1808-14, Peninsular War ia Spain, 1809, Death of 
Sir John Moore. Wellington victorious at Talavera, Sala- 
manca, and Vittoria. 1807, Death of Cardinal York, the 
last of the Stuarts. 1811-20, George III. insane, and 
George, Prince of Wales, Prince Regent. 1812-15, 
War with America. 1814, Treaty of Ghent. 1815, 
Battle of Waterloo. Napoleon sent to St. Helena. 
"Holy Alliance." 1817, Lord Exmouth bombards 
Algiers, and liberates the Christian slaves. 1817, Death 
of the Princess Charlotte. 

1820. George IV., son. 

1820, Persecution of Queen Caroline. 1821, Death of 
Napoleon. 1828, Repeal of Test Act. 1827, Battle of 
^ Navarino, an4 destruction of the Turkish fleet. 182^, 
Catbolic Relief Bill passed. 

1880. William IV., brother. 

1830, Liverpool and Manchester Railroad opened, — the first 
Taiboad. 1882, Reform Bill passed. 1834, Abolition 
of slavery in the British Colonies. 

1837. Victoria, niece. 

1887, Rebellion in Canada. 1888, Firi^ steamship crosses 
the Atlantip. 1840, Opium Waar with China. 1848, 
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War in India; Sir Charles Napier. 1846, Repeal of 
Corn Laws. 1854-6, Crimean War with Russia. Bat- 
tles of the Alma, of Balakla'^va, and Inkerman, and cap- 
ture of Sebas'^topol. 1866, Peace of Paris. Privateermg 
abolished. Florence Nightingale. 1857, Sepoy Mutiny 
and Rebellion in India. 



CHRONOLOGY OP FRENCH HISTORY. 
B. C. 481—1859 A. D. 

A. D. Mebovingian Rage of Kings 418 — 752. 

481. Clovis. 507, Defeats Alaric, makes Paris his capital, and 
founds the monarchy; 511, proclaims the Salic Law. 

584-751. Mayors of the Palace govern France. The king with- 
out power. 

720. Charles Martel defeats the Saracens. 

Carlovingian Race, 752--987. 
752. Pepin the Short. 
768. Charlemagne, son. 800, Crowned Emperor of the West. 

The greatest monarch of his age; patron of learning and 

the arts. 

905. RoUo obtains Normandy. 

Capetian Race, 987—1828. 
987. Hugh Capet, a powerful nobleman, makes himself king. 

Usurper. 
996, Robert II., son. Persecuted by the Pope for marrying his 

cousin Bertha. 

1081. Henry I., son. 

1060. Philip I., son. Rules at 14. first Crusade preached. 
Peter the Hermit. 

1108. Louis VI. (the Fat), son. War with England. 
1187. Louis VII, (the Young), son. Bums the church atVitry, 
filled with rebels; and, to atone for it, becomes a crusader. 
1180. Philip II. (Augustus), son. A crusader. 
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1228. Louis Vlir. (the Lion), son. Crusade against the Albi- 
genses. 

1226. Louis IX. (St. Louis), son; reigns at 14; wise and pros- 
perous; dies on a crusade, before Tunis. 

1270. Philip III. (the Hardy), son. "Sicilian Vespers," at which 
10,000 French were massacred. 

1285. Philip IV. (the Fair), son. Interdict; Knights Templars 
suppressed. 

1314. Louis X. (Hutin, the Quarrelsome), son. 

1316. John I., an infant son; dies when four days old. 

1316. Philip V. (the Long), brother of Louis X. Salic Law 

recognized. Massacre of Jews. 
1822. Charles IV. (the Fair), brother. 

House of Valois, 1828 — 1589. 

1828. Philip VI. (of Valois), cousin; grandson of Philip III. 

Defeated at Cressy, and loses Calais. 
1850. John II. (the Good), son. Defeated at Poictiers, and taken 

a prisoner to London. 
1864. Charles V. (the Wise), son; the first prince called Dauphin; 

recovers most of the English possessions in France. 
1880. Charles VI. (the Beloved), son; subject to insanity; defeated 

at Ag^incourt. 

1422. Charles VII. (the Victorious), son; expels the English. 

Joan of Arc. 
1461. Louis XL son; perfidious and cruel; obtains from the Pope 

the title of "Most Christian" for the kings of France. 

War with Charles the Bold of Burgundy. Humbles 

the nobles. 
1483. Charles VIII. (the Affable), son. Invasion of Italy. 
1498. Louis XII. (Duke of Orleans), great grandson of Charles V. 
League of Cambray. 

1515. Francis I. (Duke of Angouleme), great great grandson of 
Charles V. Wars with Charles V., Emperor of Germany. 
Defeated and captured at Pavia. Sack of Home under 
Bourbon. 
14 
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1647. Henry II., son; defeated at St. Quintin; recovers Calais; 

killed at a tournament. 

1559. Francis II., son; marries Mary of Scotland. 

1560. Charles IX., brother; weak, profligate, and cruel. Cathe- 

rine de Medicis and the Guises at the head of the govern- 
ment. Commencement of the 80 years of Civil Wabs. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
1574. Henry III., brother; King of Poland. Lbagttb against 
the Protestants. Murdered. 

House op Boubbon, 1689 — 1880. 

1589. Henbt IY., king of Navarre (the Great), a descendant, 
of the tenth generation, from St. Louis, through his sixth 
son, the Sire of Bourbon; while Henry III., the last 
king, was of the deventh generation in descent from the 
same monarch, through his eldest son. Destroys the 
League at the battle of Ivry; becomes a Catholic; issaee 
the Edict of Nantes granting toleration to Protestants; 
is murdered by Ravaillac. 

1610. Louis XIII., son. His mother, Mary de Medicis, regent. 
Cardinal Richelieu, Prime Minister. Kochelle captured, 
and the power of the Protestants destroyed. 

1648. Louis XIY. (Grand Monarch), son, reigns seventy-two years, 

the longest in the annals of France. Acoompli.shed and 
ambitious. His mother, Ann of Austria, regent. Car- 
dinal Mazarin, minister. Wars of the Fronde. Cardinal 
Retz. Colbert, Minister of Finance; Louvois, Minister 
of War. War with Holland. Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. Devastation of the Palatinate. War of the 
Spanish Succession. Conde, Turenne, Yauban. Peace 
of Utrecht. Canal of Languedoc built. 

1716. Louis XY., great grandson; profligate and profuse. Duke 
of Orleans regent. The Mississippi Bubble. Cardinal 
Fleury minister. Wsaof the Austrian Succession. Seven 
Tears War, and loss of Canada Jesuits banished. 

1774. Louis XYL, grandson; mild and peaceful; aids America; 
calls a National Assembly. 1789, Revolution BsaiMS. 
Flight, capture, and imprisonment of the king. 
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Republic and Empibb, 1789—1815. 

1792. France declared a Republic. Execution of the kiug; and 
of Marie Antoinette. Committee of Public Safety. 
September massacres. Jacobin Clubs. Girondists des- 
troyed by the Mountain. 1798, Reign op Tereob. 
Robespierre, Dan ton. War inLaVend^. 1796, The 
Directory. 1796, Bonapartq in Italy; 1798, in Egypt; 
battle of the Nile; 1799, First Consul. 

1800. Battles of Marengo and Hohenlinden. ' 1802, Bonaparte, 
Consul for life, 

1804. Napoleon, Empebob op the Fbench. 1806, Battles of 
Austerlitz and Trafalgar. 1806, Battles of Jena and 
Friedland. 1807,BattleofEylau; Code Napoleon. 1809, 
Battle of Wagram. Josephine divorced, and Maria 
Louisa of Austria married. 1812, The Russian Expe- 
dition, — battle of Borodino; burning of Moscow; disas- 
trous retreat of the French. 1818, Battle of Leipsic. 
1814, Allies enter France; Napoleon abdicates, and retires 
to Elba. 

1814. Louis XVIIL, brother of Louis XVI, Peace of Paris. 
Congress of Vienna. 1815, Napoleon's return. The 
Hundred Days. Battle of Waterloo, Napoleon sent to 
St. Helena. Holy Alliance. 

1824, Charles X,, brother; dethroned by a Second Revolution. 

House op Obleans, 1880 — 1848. 

1880, Louis Phillipe elected king; son of Egalite, Duke of 
Orleans. Conquest of Algiers. 

Second Republic and Second Empibe, 1848 — 1867. 

1848. Yeab op Revolutions. Thibd Fbench Revolution. 
Louis Phillipe abdicates. France a BepubUc, Insur- 
rection in Paris. . Louis Napoleon President. 1849, 
French occupy Rome. 1861, Louis Napoleon arrests 
and imprisons the Assembly, and makes himself absolute 
master of France. Q'Goup d'&taC) 

1862. Napoleon III., emperor by popular election; son of Louis 
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Bonaparte, brother of Napoleon, and Hort^nse, daughter 
of Josephine. 1854, Crimean War. Battles of the 
Alma, Balakla'^va, and Inkermann. 1855, Storming of 
the Malakoff, and capture of Sebas^topol. 1859, War 
with Austria. Battles of Magenta and Solferino. The 
kingdom of Italy established. 1862, War with Mexico. 
1866, Evacuation of Rome, and (1867) of Mexico. 

A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF MODERN HISTORY. 
1453—1866. 

1453. Fall of Constantinople, and end of the Eastern Empire. 

1455-85. War of the Roses, — York and Lancaster. 

1464. Post OfiBces first introduced into France; into England, 1581. 

1474. Ferdinand and Isabella, sovereigns of Spain. 

1492. America discovered by Columbus. Surrender of Grraoa^'da, 
and end of the Moorish dominion in Spain, after exist- 
ing nearly 800 years. 

1497. Vasco de Gama discovers the passage to India round the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

1508. Julius II., the warlike pope, forms the League of Cambray 

against Venice. 
1513. Leo X., pope. 

1515. Francis I., king of France. 

1516. Charles V., king of Spain j 1519, elected emperor of Ger- 

many. 

1517. Beginning of the Reformation by Luther. 

1519. Reformation in Switzerland Swingle. 1520-66, Solyman 
the Magnificent, sultan of Turkey. 

1621. Luther before the Diet at Worms. Cortez completes the 

conquest of Mexico. 

1622. First voyage round the world by a ship of Magellan's; 

1680, by Drake. 
1626. Francis I. defeated and captured at Pavia. 
1527. Bourbon captures and sacks Rome. Pizarro begins the 

conquest of Peru. 
1629. The Reformers called Protestants. 
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1680. Confession of Augsburg. League of Smal^calde. , 
1684. Anabaptist republic of Munster. Beformation in England. 
1640. Beformation in Geneva. Calvin. Order of Jesuits founded. 
1646. Council of Trent meets; lasts 18 years. 1646, Death of 

Luther. 
1648. Interim enforced m Grermany. 1562, Treaty of Passau, 

giving religious liberty to Protestants. 

1666. Charles V. resigns the Empire to his brother Ferdinand I., 

and Spain to his bou Philip II. 

1668. Elizabeth, queen of England. 

1660. Presbyterian worship established in Scotland. John Knox. 

1662. Beligious wars, which continue nearly 80 years, commence 
in France under Conde and G-uise. Catherine de Medici, 
Coligui, Montmorency, Mayenne, Henry of Navarre. 

1667. Bevolt of the Netherlands. 
1672. Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

1676. Catholic League in France against the Protestants. 

1682. Pope Gregory XIII. reforms the calendar, 

1684. Murder of William the Silent, Prince of Orange. 

1688. Spanish Armada. 

1689. Henry IV (of Navarre, the Great), king of France; 1690, 

defeats the League at Ivry; 1698, becomes a Catholic. 
1698. Edict of Nantes, tolerating Protestants. 

1606. Gunpowder Plot. 

1608. Galileo invents the telescope; discovers the satellites of 
Jupiter, spots on the sun, and its rotation. 

1610. Henry IV, murdered by Bavaillac. 1611, English trans- 
lation of the Bible finished. 

1618. The Thirty Years War begins. Wallenstein, Tilly, Gus- 

tavus Adolphus. 

1619. Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. Execution 

of Barneveldt in Holland. 
1627. Siege of Bochelle. Protestant power in France destroyed. 

Bichelieu. 
1682. Swedes victorious at Lutzen, but Gusta vus Adolphus killed. 
1686. French Academy instituted. 
1642-8. War between Charles I. and«Long Parliament. 
14* 
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1643. Louis XIV., king of France. 

1648. Peace of Westphalia, and end of the Thirty Years War. 

1648-63, War of the Fronde. 
1650. Rise of the Quakers. George Fox. 
1653. Cromwell, Lord Protector of England. 
1656. Persecutions of the Waldenses. Pendulum clocks first 

made. 
1662. Royal Society of London instituted. 
1674-96. John Sobieski, king of Poland. 
1674-5. Devastation of the Palatinate by Turenne. 
1682-1726. Peter the Great, czar of Russia. 
1688. English Reyolution. Crown made dependent on an 

Act of Parliament. 
1697-1718. Charles XII., king of Sweden. 

1700-18. War of the Spanish Succession. 

1704, Battle of Blenheim. Marlborough, Prince Eugene. English 

capture Gibraltar. 
1709. Charles XII. defeated by Peter the Great at Pultowa. 
1719-20. Mississippi Bubble in France, and South Sea Bubble in 

England. 
1725. Catherine I., empress of Russia. 
1729. Rise of Methodism in England. John Wesley. 
1740. Frederick II. (the Great), king of Prussia. Accession of 

Maria Theresa. 1 740-8, War of the Austrian Succession. 
1756-63. Seven Years War. French and Indian War in America. 
1767. Colonel, afterwards Lord, Clive captures Calcutta, and 

founds the British power in India. 
1762-96. Catherine II., empress of Russia. 
1773. First partition of Poland between Russia, Austria, and 

Prussia. 
1776-88. War of American Independence. 1778, American 

alliance with France. 
1789. Federal Government established under the Constitution. 

Fbench Reyolution begun; destruction of the Bastile. 

1792. France a republic. • 

1793. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette beheaded; Reiqn of 

Terror; execution of the Girondists. Second partition 
of Poland. 
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1794. Fall of Bobespierre. Fall of Poland. Kosciasco. 

1795. French Directory. 

1796. Bonaparte's first campaign in Italy. 

1797. France extended to the Bhine. 

1798-9. Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt and Syria. 

1799. Bonaparte, First Consul; 1802, First Consul for Life. 

1800. Bonaparte's second campaign in Italy; his victory at 

Marengo. 

1804. Napoleon I., emperor of the French. 

1805. Battle of Trafalgar, and death of Nelson. Battle of Aus- 

terlitz, three emperors present. 

1806. War with Prussia; French victorious at Jena. Joseph 

Bonaparte, king of Naples; Louis Bonaparte, king of 
Holland. 

1807. Slave trade abolished by England; (1808) by United 

States. Jerome Bonaparte, king of Westphalia. 

1808. Joseph Bonaparte, king of Spain; Murat, king of Naples. 

1809. . Napoleon's second campaign in Austria, and victory at 

Wagram. 

1810. Napoleon divorces Josephine, and marries Maria Louisa of 

Austria. 

1811. Massacre of the Mamalukes at Cairo. 

1812. Napoleon's invasion of Russia; battle of Borodino; burn- 

ing, of Moscow; disastrous retreat. 
1818. Battle op the Nations at Leipsic. 

1814. Napoleon abdicates, and is sent to Elba. 

1815. Napoleon returns; reigns 100 days; is defeated at Wateb- 

Loo; sent to St. Helena. Congress of Vienna. 
1821. Death of Napoleon; revolt of the Greeks. 

1826. Destruction of the Janissaries at Constantinople. 

1827. Battle of Navarino, and destruction of the Turkish navy. 
1880. Second French Revolution; Louis Phillipe, king. 

1882. Reform Bill passed. 

1834. Slavery abolished in the British dominions. 

1841. British Opium War with China. 

1846-8. Mexican War. 

1848- Year of Revolutions in Europe. France arepublio. 
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1851. Louis Kapoleon'8 Coup d'£)tat. 

1852. Napoleon III., elected emperor of the French hy popular 

suffrage. 
186^6. Crimean War; alliance between England and France 

against Russia. 
1859. War in Italy between France and Austria. Italy a kingdom. 
1861-5. Gbeat Civil Wab in the United States. 
1866. War of Austria with Prussia and Italy. Prussians defeat 

Austrians at the great battle of Koniggratz, or Sadowa. 

Italy united; North Germany united. Rome and Mexico 

evacuated by the French. 

CHRONOLOGY OF AMERICAN HISTORY. 
1492. America discovered by Christopher Colum'^bus. 

1521. Mexico conquered by Cor^tez, 
1682. Peru conquered by Pizar^ro. 

1566. St. Augustine', Florida, settled by Spaniards, — first aettie- 
ment in the United States. 

1607. Jamestown, Va., settled. 

1608. Canada settled by the French. 

1620. Landing of Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass. First slaves 

brought to Va. 
1684. St. Mary's, Md., settled by Catholics. 
1692. Witchcraft punished in Massachusetts. 

1732. Washington bobn. 

1745. Louisburgh captured by New England troops under Sir 

Wm. Pepperell, — first American conquest. 
1764—1763. Old French War. 
1766. Braddock defeated near Pittsburg, Pa., — Washington's 

first battle. 
1759. Battle of Quebec, death of Gen. Wolf, and conquest of 

Canada. 
1768. Peace with France, and cession of Canada to England. 

1765. Stamp Act passed, — ^the first of a series leading to the 

Revolution. 

1766. First Colonial Congress held at New Tork. 
1778. British Tea destroyed in Boston harbor. 
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1774. Boston Port Bill passed. First Continental Congress at 

Philadelphia. 
1776. Battles of Lexington, Coocord, and Bunker Hill; Com- 
mencement of the Revolution ABY Wab; Geo. Wash- 
ington appointed Commander-in-Chief. 

1776. Deolabation of Independence. Battles of Long 

Island, White Plains, and Trenton. Confederation of 
the thirteen U. S. agreed upon. Population, 2,600,000. 

1777. Battles of Princeton, Bennington, Brandy wine, German- 

town, Stillwater, Saratoga with surrender of Burgoyne. 

1778. Alliance with France. Battles of Monmouth and Rhode 

Island. 

1780. Battle of Camden. Arnold's treason. 

1781. Battles of Cowpens, Guilford, Eutaw Springs, and York- 

town with surrender of Lord Cornwallis, and close of 

Revolutionary War. 
1788. Treaty of Paris, and independence of the United States 

acknowledged by Great Britain. 
1786. Shays's insurrection in Massachusetts. 

1788. Constitution adopted by the thirteen United States. 

1789. Geobgb Washington, first President of United States. 
1791. Indians defeat St. Clair. U. S. mint established at Phila- 
delphia. 

1794. Whiskey rebellion in Pennsylvania. Cotton Gin invented 
by Whitney. 

1797. John Adams, second President of U. S. 

1798. War with France. Washington again Commander-in-Chief. 

1799. Negro insurrection in Hayti. Death op Washington. 

1800. Washington Qty made the Capital of United States. 

Population of United States, 6,000,000. 

1801. Thomas Jeffebson, third President of United States. 

1803. Louisiana purchased from France for $16,000,000. 

1804. War with Tripoli. 

1807. Embargo laid on American Vessels. Fulton's first steam- 

boat on the Hudson. 

1808. Abolition of slave trade by United States. 

1809. James Madison, fourth President of U. S. 

1810 — 1824. Independence of Mexico, Central America, South 
American Republics, and the empire of Brazil. 
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1812--1816 Sbcond WaH with England. 

1812. Battle of Queenstown, Canada. 

1818. Perry destroys the British fleet on Lake Erie. 

1814. Battles of Chippewa, Bridgewater, Plattsburgb, Ijake 

Champlain, Bladensburg, and North Point. The British 
bum the Capitol at Washington. 

1815. Battle of New Orleans, and treaty of peace at Ghent. 
1817. Jambs Mokboe, fifth President of U. S. 

1820. Missouri compromise on Slavery in U. S. Territories. 

Population of United States 10,000,000. 

1821. Florida purchased from Spain for $6,000,000. 

1826. John Qcinct Adams, sixth President of U. S. Death of 

Adams and Jefferson. 
1829. Akdbbw Jackson, seventh President of United States. 
1886—1842. Florida war with Indians. 
1887. Mabtin Van Buben, eighth President of United States. 

1840. Population of United States, 17,000,000. 

1841. Wm. Henby Habbison, ninth President of United SUlw. 

His death in one month. 
1841. John Tylbb, the Vice-President, becomes tenth President 

of United States. 
1846. James Knox Polk, eleventh President of United States. 
1846—1848. Mexican War. 

1846. Battles of Palo Alto, Hes'a^ca de la Pal^ma, and capture 

of Monterey by Gten. Taylor. 

1847. Battle of Buena Vista; capture of Vera Cruz; battles of 

Cerro Gordo, ContrS'ras, Churubus^co, Moli^'no del Key* 
ChapuK tepee, and capture of Mexico. 

1848. Peace with Mexico, and cession of New Mexico and Cali- 

fornia to United States, for $20,000,000. 

1849. Zaohabt Taylob, twelfth President of U. 8. 
1860. Death of Taylor and Calhoun. 

1860. MiLLABD Pillmohb, the Vice-President, becomes thir- 
teenth President of U. S. 
1862. Death of Clay and Webster. 
1868. Fbankltn Piebok, fourteenth President of U. S. 
1864—1866. Troubles in Kansas. 

1867. James BiTchanan, fifteenth President of United States. 
1860. Population of U. S. 82,000,000. 
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1861. Abraham Lincoln, nxteenth President of U. S. 
1861 — 6. Gbbat CiviIi War between the Northern and South- 
ern States. 

1861. Surrender of Fort Sumpter. Battle of Bull Run. 

1862. McOiellan's peninsular campaign. Battles of Williams- 

burgh, Fair Oaks, Gaines's Mills, White Oak Swamp, 
Malvern Hill; Cedar Mountain, Second Bull Bun, An- 
tietam, Fredericksburgh; Fort Donelson, Pea Ridge, 
Shiloh, Perryville, and Stone River; capture of Hilton 
Head and New Orleans. 
1868. Battles of Chancellorsvilie, Gettysburg, Ghickamauga,and 
Missionary Ridge; capture of Yicksburg and Port Hud- 
son. 

1864. Banks's disastrous Red River expedition. Battles of the 

Wilderness, Spotsylvania, Gold Harbor, and siege of 
Richmond. Sherman's march to the sea, and capture of 
Atlanta and Savannah. Sheridan's victories in the 
Valley of Virginia. 

1865. Sherman's march through the Carolinas; capture of 

Charleston and Mobile; battles near Petersburgh, and 
capture of Richmond; surrender of* Lee, Johnston and 
Taylor, and close of the war. Murder of President 
Lincoln, and Anobew Johnson, seventeenth President 
of the United States. Slavery abolished in United States 
by amendment of the Constitution. 



OHRONOLOGY OF ENGLISH AUTHOKS, 

TO ACCOMPANY 

SHAW'S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITEEATURB. 



PREVIOUS TO THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

A. D. 

678- 736. Bede ("The Venerable") Ecclesiastical History of 

England. 
848- 901. Alfred (The Great). Saxon poems. 

? -1143. William of Malmesbury. History. 

1152fl. Geoffrey of Monmouth. History of Britain. 
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1214-1292. 

? -1298. 

? -1308. 

? -1360. 

? -1872. 
1824-1884. 

1828?-1400. 
? -1408. 
1895-1487. 

147lfl. 

1475fl. 

1412-1492. 
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Roger Bacon. Chemistry, Qptics. 

Robert of Glocester. Chronicles in Verse. 

Duns Scotus. Philosophy. 

Ralph Higden. Latin Chronicle. 

Sir John Mandeville. Travels. Earli^t En^ish, 

Wickliflfe, John. Trans, of Bible from the Latin 

Vulgate. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. "Canterbury Tales." 
Gower, John. Elegies; Romances. 
James I., King of Scotland. Poems. "The King's 

Quhair." 
Fortescue, Thomas. Translation of Tales. 
Trevisa, John de. Translations. 
Caxton, Wm. Translations. Printer. 



SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

A. D. 

1460-1529. Skelton, John. Pasquinades; Satires; Odes. 

1480-1586. More, Sir Thomas. "Utopia." 

1474-1582. Bern«rs, Lord (John). Translation of Froissart's 
Chronicles. 

1608-1641. Wyatt, Sir Thomas. Sonnets. 

1516-1546. Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey. Poems. 

1490-1567. Lindsay, Sir David. Poems and Satires. 

1606-1664. Udall, Nicholas. "Ralph Royster Doyster/' Ui 
English Comedy, 

1614-1557. Cheke, Sir John, Translation. The most accom- 
plished scholar of his age. 

1515-^558. Ascham, Roger. "The Schoolmaster." 

1628-1666. Edward, Richard. "Damon and Pythias," Ui English 
Classical Tragedy, 

1686-1608. Sackville, Thomas (Earl of Dorset). "Ferrex and 
Porrex," 1st English Tragedy, 

1644-1686. Sidney, Sir Philip. "Arcadia." 
157 7fl. Golding, Arthur. Translations; Poems. 
? -1584. Norton, Thomas. Dramas. 

16627-1699. Peele, George. Dramas. 

1568-1698. Spenser, Edmund. Poems. "Fairie Queen." 



CHRONOLOGY — SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
▲. D. 

1654-1600. Lyly, John. Dramas. 
1560-1692. Greene, Robert. Dramas. 
1662-1692. Marlow, Christopher, Dramas. 
1664?-1600. Nash, Thomas. Dramas. 
1564-1616. Shakespeare, Wm. Poems; Dramas. 
1558-1600. Hooker, Richard. "Ecclesiastical Polity." 
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1660-1626. 

1556-1626. 
1557-1684. 
1570-1684. 
1674-1687. 
1676-1626. 
1586-1616. 

7 -1688. 

7 - ? 
1686-1689. 
1586-1640.? 

? -1627. 
1689-1689, 
1594^1666. 
1584-1664. 
1688-1679. 
1602-1644. 

1617-1688. 
1609-1674. 

1618-1667. 

1680-1677. 
1688-1716. 
1686-1699. 
1628-1688. 
15 



SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Bacon, Lord (Francis). Philosophy; "History of 
Henry VII." 

Lodge, Thomas. Dramas. 

Chapman, Geo. Dramas; Translation of Homer. 

Marston, John. Dramas. 

Jonson, Ben. Dramas. 

Fletcher, John. Dramas. 

Beaumont, Francis. Dramas. 

Dekkar (Decker), Thomas. Dramas. 

Webster, John. Dramas. 

Massinger, Philip. ' Dramas. 

Ford, John. Dramas. 

Middleton, Thomas. Dramas. 

Carew, Thomas. Sonnets, &c. 

Shirley, James. Dramas. 

Selden, John. Antiquities, Laws, and History. 

Hobbes, Thomas. Metaphysics. 

Chillingworth, Wm. T. "The Religion of Protest- 
ants." 

Cudworth, Ralph. "Intellectual System." 

Hyde Edward (Earl of Clarendon). "History of the 
Rebellion." 

Taylor, Jeremy. Sermons; Divinity; "Holy Living 
and Dying." 

Barrow, Isaac. Divinity; Mathematics. 

South, Robert. Sermons. 

Stillingfleet, Edward. Theology. 

Bunyan, John. "Pilgrim's Progress." 
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1632-1704. 



CHRONOLOQY — EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 



1608-167<. 
1612-1688. 
1631-1701. 
1636-1690. 
1640-1716. 
1678-1707. 



A. D. 

1667-1746. 

1670-1729. 
1671-1729. 
1672-1719. 
1681-1766. 
1688-1744. 
1696-1768. 
1700-1748. 

1714-1768. 
1716-1771. 

1720-1766. 
1781-1774. 

1781-1800. 
1788-1796. 
1751-1816. 

1752-1770. 
1764-1882. 
1769-1796. 
1661-1781. 
1689-1761. 

1707-1764. 



Locke, John. ''Essay on the Human Understand- 
ing." 
Milton, John. Poems; "Paradise Lost." 
Butler, Samuel. Poems; "Hudibras." 
Dryden, John. Poems; Tragedies; Satires; Virgil. 
Etherege, Sir Geo. Comedy. 
Wycherley, Wm. Comedy. 
Farquhar, Geo. Comedy. 



EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Swift, Jonathan (Dean). Politics; Satires; "Gul- 
liver's Travels." 

Congreve, Wm. Comedy. 

Steele, Sir Richard. Essays; "Spectator." 

Addison, Joseph. Poems; "Spectator;" **Cato." 

Young, Edward. Poems; "Night Thoughts." 

Pope, Alexander. Poems; Homer. 

Ramsay, Allan. "The Gentle Shepherd." 

Thomson, James. Poems; "The Seasons;" "Castle of 
Indolence." 

Shenstone, William. Pastorals. 

Gray, Thomas. Poems; "Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard;" "Bard." 

Collins, William. Odes. 

Goldsmith, Oliver. "Deserted Village;" "Vicar of 
Wakefield." 

Cowper, William. Poems; Homer. 

Macpherson, James. "Ossian's Poems.'' 

Sheridan, Richard B. "School for Scandal;" "Rivals;'' 
"Critic." 

Chatterton, Thomas. Poems of Rowlie. 

Crahhe, Geo. Poems; "Tales of the Hall." 

Burns, Robert. Poems. 

Defoe, Daniel. "Robinson Crusoe." 

Richardson, Samuel. Novels; "Pamela;" "Sir Cbsa . 
Grandison." 

Fielding, Henry. Novels; "Tom Jontes." 
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A. D. 

1718-1768. Sterne, Laurence. "Tristam Shandy;" ''Sentimental 
Journey." 

1717-1797. Walpole, Horace. Letters; **Castle of Otranto." 

1721-1771. Smollet, Tobias. History; Novels; "Roderick Ran- 
, dom." 

1756-1836. Godwin, Wm. "Caleb Williams." 

1709-1784. Johnson, Samuel. "Lives of the Poets;" "Diction- 
ary." 

1711-1776. Hume, David. Essays; "History of England." . 

1721-1793. Robertson, Wm. ^'History of Charles V.," and of 
"America." 

1737-1794. Gibbon, Edward. "Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire." 

1708-1778. Chatham, Earl of (Wm. Pitt the Elder). Speeches. 

1730-1797. Burke, Edmund. Speeches; "Sublime and Beauti- 
ful." 

1749-1806. Fox, Charles James. Speeches. 

1759-1806. Pitt, Wm. (the Younger, and 2nd Son of Chatham). 
Speeches. 

1648-1724. Prideaux, Humphrey. "Connection of Old and , 
New Testaments." 

1684-1752. Berkeley, Geo. (Bishop). Metaphysics and Ethics. 

1684-1768. Lardner, Nathaniel. "Credibility of Gospel His- 
tory." 

1692-1762. Butler, Joseph (Bishop). Sermons; "Analogy of 
Religion." 

1696-1742. Clarke, Adam. Divinity and Philosophy. 

1748-1805. Paley, William. "Natural Theol.;" "Evidences of 

Christianity;" Ethics. 
1723-1780. Blackstone, Sir Wm. "Commentaries on Laws of 

. England." 
1723-1790. Smith, Adam. "Wealth of Nations." 



NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

A. D. 

1752-1840. Burney, Frances (Mme. D'Ablay). Novels; "Ce- 
cilia." 
1766-1821. Inchbald, Elizabeth. Dramas; "A Simple Story." 
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A. D. 

1762-1861. Bail lie, Joanna. Dramas; Poems. * 

1764-1828. Radcliffe, Mrs. Anne. "Mysteries of Udolpho." 

1767-1849. Edgeworth, Maria. Novels and Tales; "Helen." 

1775-1817. Austen, Jane. Novels; * Pride and Prejudice " 

1776-1850. Porter, Jane. "Thaddeus of Warsaw;" "Scotrtsh. 

Chiefs." 

1780-1866. Trollope, Mrs. Frances. Novels. 

1784-1868. Opie, Amelia. "Lying;" Poems; Tales. 

1786-1866. Mitford, Mary. Poems; Dramas; Sketches. 

1798-1861. Shelly, Mrs. Mary. Poems; "Frankenstein." 

1746-1881. idackenzie, Henry. "Man of Feeling." 

1760-1844. Beckford, Wm. * Caliph of Vatbek." 

1770-1881. Hope, Thomas. "Anastasius." 

1771-1882. Scott, Sir Walter. Poems; ''Waverly Novels." 

1776-1846. Ward, Robert Plumer. Novels; Laws of Nations. 

1776-1818. Lewis, Matthew Gregory. "The Monk;" "The 

Bravo of Venice." 

1779-1889. Gait, John. Novels. 

1780-1849. Morier, James. "Adventures of Hajji Baba." 

1788-1841. Hook, Theodore Edward. Novels. 

1790-1848. Marryat, Captain (Frederick). Novels; "Midship- 
man Easy." 

1800-1842. Banimj John. Irish Novels; "CHara Family." 

1801-1860. James, G. P. R. Novels; History. 

1806- Ainsworth, Wm. Harrison. Novels; "Jack Shflp- 
pard." 

1806- Bulwer, Sir Edward Lytton. Novels, Poems, &c. 

1807- Warren, Samuel. Novels; «Ten Thousand a Year." 
1812- Dickens, diaries. Novels. 

1786-1864. Wilson, John (Christopher North). "Noctes Am- 

brosiante." 

1770-1884. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Poems; Philosophy. 

1770-1860 Wordsworth, Wm. Poems. 

1774-1848. Southey, Robert. Poems; History; Biography. 

1776-1884. Lamb, Charies. Poems; "Essays of Elia." 

1776-1844. Campbell, Thomas. Lyrics; "Pleasures of Hope. 

1780-1862. Moore, Thomas. Poems; "Irish Melodies." 

1784-1869. Hunt, Leigh. Poems; Essays; Translations. 
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1788-1824. Byron, Lord. Poems; "Childe Harold." 

1792-1822. Shelly, Percy Bysshe. Poems, 

1796-1820. Keats, John. Poems. 

1798-1846. Hood, Thomas. Poems; "Song of the Shirt." 

1782-1826. Maturin, B. G. Dramas. 

1784-1862. Knowles, James Sheridan. Dramas; "Hunchback; " 

"Wife." 
1794-1864. Talfourd, Thomas Noon. Dramas; "Ton." 
18- Taylor, Henry. Dramas; ''Philip Van Artevelde." 

1749-1882. Bentham, Jeremy. Political Economy. 
1763-1828. Stewart, Dagald. Mental Philosophy. 
1766-1826. Malthus, T. B. "Essay on Population." 
1772-1828. Bicardo, David. Political Economy. 
1774-1836. Mill, James. Political Economy; "History of 

India." 
1789- McCuUoh, John Bamsay. Political Economy. 

1800-1869. Macaulay, Lord (Thomas Babington). Essays; 

History: Ballads. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF GREECE. 

States. 

At'tica. — Ath'ens, and its three ports, — ^Piraa'us, Phale'mm, 

Munych'ia, — Eleu'sis, Mar'athon, Ilis'sus B.,Mt. Pentel - 

icus, Mt. Hymet'tus, Par'nea Mts. Islands of Sal'amis 

and iEgi'na. Saron'ic Gulf. 
Mfio'ABis. — Megara. 
Bcbo^tia. — Thebes, Plataa'a, Letic'tra, CheronaB'a, Mt. CithsB'Toa, 

Mt. HeUcon, the Euri'pus, a strait. 
Pho'cis. — Del'phi, Mt. Parnas'sus. 

Lo'cRis Epicnemid'ii and L5'cbi8 Opun'tii, or East Lo'cris. 
Lo'CBis Oz'OL^, or West Lo'cris. — Naupac'tus. 
Thesba'lia. — Thermop'jlas, the district of Magne^sia, the Vale 

of Tem'pe, Mt. Olym'pus, Mt. Os'sa, Mt. Pfi'lion, Mt. 

CE'ta. 
DoBis; ^to'ua, — Oal'ydon; Acarna'nia. 

The Peloponne'sus. 

Acha'ia. — 

Ab'gous. — Ar'gos, Myce'nsB, Trceze'ne, Epidau'rus. 

E'lib.— Olym'pia. 

Messe'nia. — ^Messe'nS, Itho'me, Pylos. 

Laco'nia. — Spar'ta, or LacedsB'mon; Euro'tas B. 

Abga'dia. — Mantine'a, Megalop'olis. 

8tcio'kia. — Sic'yon. 

Gobin'thia. — Oor'inth, Gulf of Gor'inth, Isthmus of Gor^inth. 

Countries and Islands Adjoining Gbebce. 

Maoedo'nia. — Amphip'olis, Olyn'thus, Potidae'a, the Peninsula of 
Chalcidlod. 
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Thbace. — ^The Chersone'sus, M'goa Pot'ami. 

Epi'bus, Illyb'ia, It'aly. 

IsLAin)B. — Sic'ily, Euboe'a, Corcy'ra, Ith'aca, Sphacte'ria (off Mes- 

Be'oia), Crete, De'lo?, the Cjc'ladea, Sa'mos, Les'bos, 

Arginu'sse. 

Asia Minob. 

GouNTBiES. — ^Bithyn'ia, Mys'ia, Trd'as, Lyd'ia, -^olia, lo'nia, 
CS'ria, aiic'ia. 

Pebsia. — Me'dia, Arme'nia, Assyria, Phoeni'cia, Pal'estine. 

Egypt. — ^Alexan'dria, the Nile R., the Lyb'ian Desert. 

The Mediterranean Sea, lo'nian Sea, iE2ge'an Sea, Propon'tis 
Sea, Eax'ine Sea, Ma'liac Gulf, Therma'ic Gulf, Helles- 
pont Strait, the Gulf of Is'sus, the River Eurym'edon. 

Ath'ens. 

AoBOP'oLis, on which were the Par'thenon, the Erechthe'um, and 
the Propylae'a. 
Areop'agus; Pnyx containing the Be'ma; Ag'ora; Muse'um Hill. 
Temple of Zeiis Oljrmplus, the largest temple in Athens, com- 
menced by Pisis'tratus and finished by Ha'drian, and nearly 700 
years in building. Oeramfcus, the part without the walls the place 
of burial for all honored with a public funeral; and the street 
' passing through it lined with the most beautiful monuments, and 
leading to the Academy. The Long WaUa, reaching from Athens 
to its three ports and there opening to enclose them, were 
nearly j^M miles in length, were 560 feet apart, 60 feet high, and 
14 feet thick, built of stone. Between them was a wide carriage 
road, lined on each side with houses; and there was, at least, 
one temple in this enclosure. There were towers at suitable dis- 
tances for defence. 
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GEOGRAPHY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

ITALY. 

La'tium.— Rome, 'H'bur, Praenes'te, Ti'heT R., Li'ris R. 

Campa'nia. — Cap'ua, Neap'olis, Ba^ias, Saler'num, Vultur'nus R. 

Sam'nium. — Beneven'tum, Cau'dium. 

Apu'lia. — Can'naB, Venu'sia, Canu'sium, Au'fidus R. 

Gala'bria. — Brundu'sium, Taren'tum. 

Luoa'nia. — Syb'aris, Metapon'tum. 

Bbu'tu. — Croto'na, Rhe'gium. Syr'acuse and Agrigen'tum in 

Sicily. 
Pioe'num. — As'culum. Sabi'ni. 

Um^bbia. — Spol&'tium, Nuce^ria, Metau^'rus R., Ru^bicon R. 
Etbu^bia.— Clu'^sium, Ve^ii, Fale^rii, Volsin'^ian L. Trasimefle L. 
GiSAL^PiNE Gaul. — Raven^na, Erid'^anus R. Tre^bia R. 
LiGU^BiA. — Gen^ua. 
Vbnb'tia. — Aquile^'ia. 
Pbovinoes in Eubopb. — Spain, Lusita^'nia, Gaul, Britan^nia, 

Hibei/nia, Caledo^nia, Helve^tia, Rhaa^'tia, Nor'^icum, 

Panno^nia, Da^cia, Illyr^icum, His^tria, Moe^sia, Mace- 

do^nia, AcWia or Greece, Thrace. 
Cities. — ^MassiKia, Nar'bO) Sagun^'tum, New Car^thage, Gardes; 

Dyrra^chium, Thessalom^ca, Ac^tium, Cor'inth, Ath'^ens 

Philip''pi, Byzan'tium. 
Provinces in Asia. — Asia Minob. — Mys^ia, Lyd^'ia, Ga^'ria, 

Bithyn^'ia, Paphlago^nia, Pon^'tus, Gala^tia, Phryg^ia, 

PamphyKia, Cappado^cia, Cili^'cia, Anne^'nia, Assyr^ia, 

Mesopota^mia, Syr^ia, PaFestine, Ara^'bia, 
Cities. — Eph^'esus, An^'tioch, Jeru^'salem, Palmy'ra, Damas^cus, 

Tyre, SMon. 
Provinces in Afbioa.— E''gypt, Lyb^ia, Africa, Namid'^ia, 

Mauri taenia. 
Cities. — Alexan^dria, Heliop^olis, Thebes, Car'thage, Za^ma. 
Oceans and Seas. — German Ocean, Atlantic Ocean, Mediterra^- 

nean Sea, Tyrrhe^nian or Tuscan Sea, Adriat^ic Sea, 

jS}ge^an Sea, Pro{)on^tis Sea, Eux^ine Sea. 
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Islands. — Cor^sica, Sardin^ia, Si^'cily, Crete, The Cyc/lades, 

Rhodes, Cyprus. 
Mountains.— Ap^ennines, Alps, Pyi/enees, H8B^mus,01ym^pus, 

Tau^'rus, At^las. 
Roads. — Ap^pian Way, Aure^ian Way, Flamin''ian Way. 

ROME. 
The Seven Hills.— Cap^itoline, Quir^inal, Vim^inal, Es^quiline, 
CoB^lian, PaKatine, Av^'eutine. Jani(/ulum across the 
Tiber. 
Important Places — Fo^rum; Colise^um; CSrcus Maximus; Baths 
of OaracaKla; Campus Martius, containing the Pan^- 
theon and Tra'^jan's Column; Pras^tor'ian Camp; House 
of SaKiust; Mausole^um of Ha^drlan; Via Sacra; Tar- . 
pe'ian Rock. 
The Teiumphal Procession formed in the Cam''pus Mar^tius, 
outside the walls, entered the city through the triumphal gate 
(Porta Carmenta^'lis), at the southern base of the Cap^itoHne Hill; 
passed through the Yela'Hbrum and the Circus Maximus, south of 
the Pal^atine Hill; then, turning to the left around the base of 
that hill, passed the place where the Colise^um was afterwards 
built by Titus. It then ascended the Ve'lia, the ridge which divides 
the basin of the Oolise'um from that of the Forum; then, descend- 
ing this ridge, it moved along the Sacred Way, vrith the Comi- 
tium, the Rostrum, and the Capitol in front, and skirted the right 
side of the Forum to a point near where the arch of Seve^rus was 
afterwards built. Here the road divided. The captives took the 
path to the right, leading to the Mam'ertine Prisons, where the 
chiefs were strangled; while the Conqueror turned to the left, and 
ascended the Cap^itoline Hill to the Capitol. The procession thus 
made the circuit of the Pal'atine Hill. 
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POEMS FOR RECITATION. 

For recitation in poetry, the following pieces, consisting 
of one hundred selections, are recommended as having borne 
the two best of all tests, — that of time, and that of general 
approval. It always fills me with sorrow to see young and 
inexperienced persons wasting time and effort in committing 
to memory worthless verses, when the language is full of 
beautiful and inspiring poems. All that is needed is a pro- 
per guide to these. The hundred pieces here recommended 
afford sufficient variety to suit different tastes and different 
ages. Though the selections may seem trite to those familiar 
with the poetry of the language, this fact has been their 
chief recommendation to me. Each generation commeooes 
anew; and what is familiar to us is novel to those who come 
after us. 

L' Allegro, Milton. 

n Penseroso, Milton. 

Lyoidas, ...... Milton. 

Thanatopsis, Bryant. 

Ode. — Intimations of Immortality, . Wordsworth. 

The Problem, Emerson. 

Hymn in the Vale of Chamouni, . . Coleridge. 
Stanzas . — Thought is deeper than all speech , Cranoh . 
Anthony's Address to the Romans, . Shakespeare. 
Sonnet. — Night, .... Blanco White. 

On the Receipt of my Mother's Picture, Cowper. 

The Passions, Collins. 

To a Waterfowl, .... Bryant. 

Sleep, Mrs. Browning. 

Waterloo, Byron. 

Love. — They sin who tell us love can die, Southey. 
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Elegy in a Country Church-yard, . 


Gray. 


The Deserted Village, 


Goldsmith. 


The Isles of Oreece, . . . . 


Byron. 


Song of the Greeks, . . . . 


Campbell. 


Greeks at Thermopyte, . . . 


Byron* 


Harmo'dius and Aristogi'ton, 


Callistratus 


Greece; — from the Giaour, lines 7-141, ' 




Commencing, — Fair clime where every 




season smiles. 


Byron. 


Ending, — To villain-bonds and despot 




sway. J 




The Burial of Sir John Moore, 


Wolfe. 


Landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, . 


Hemans. 


Marco Bozzaris, .... 


HaUeck. 


Loohiel's Warning, 


Campbell. 


Hohenlinden, .... 


Campbell. 


The Charge of the Light Brigade, 


Tennyson. 


Old Ironsides, . . . 


Holmes. 


The Destruction of Sennach'erib, . 


Byron. 


The Soldier's Dream, . 


Campbell. 


Battle of Flodden Field, 


Scott. 


Ode. — How sleep the brave, 


Collins. 


Patriotism.— Lives there a man with soul 
dead, 


^""I Scott. 


Star-spangled Banner, 


Drake. 


American Flag, . . . . 


Key. 



The Death of the Flowers, . 

The Psalm of Life, . 

Footsteps of Angels, . 

The Reaper and the Flowers, 

Resignation, 

The Builders, . 

The Ladder of St. Augustine, 



Bryiint. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow. 

Longfellow. 
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The Tillage Blacksmith, 


Longfellow. 


Excelsior, .... 


Longfellow. 


Launching of the Ship, 


Longfellow. 


We have been friends together, . 


Mrs. Norton. 


The Graves of a Household, 


Hemans. 


The Burial of Arnold, 


Willis. 


A Monarch's Death-bed, 


Hemans. 


Break, break, breaki . 


Tennyson. 


Bingen on the Rhine, 


Mrs. Norton. 


lvry» 


Macaulay, 


Bernardo del Carpio, . 


Hemans. 


Dirge of Alario, .... 


Everett. 


The Lady of Shalott, 


Tennyson. 


The Raven 


Poe. 


Rime of the Ancient Mariner, . . 


Coleridge. 


Bridge of Sighs, .... 


Hood. 


Song of the Shirt, .... 


Hood. 


How they brought the Good News from 1 r^^^^ ««>««;«„ 
Ghent to Aix, . . j Robert Brownmg. 


Lochinvar, .... 


Scott. 


The Pauper's Death-bed, 


Mrs. Southey. 


The Passage, . . . 


Uhland. 


Abou Ben Adhem, .... 


Leigh Hunt. 


The Moss. Rose, .... 




She was a phantom of delight. 


Wordsworth. 


Woman, in our hours of ease. 


Scott. 


The Coral Grove, .... 


Percival. 


Seneca Lake, 


Percival. 


The Last Rose of Summer, . 


Moore. 


Sweet Vale of Avoca, 


Moore. 
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Araby's Daughter, 


Moore, 


Those Eveiiing Bells, . 


Moore. 


The Chieftain's Daughter, 


Morjis. 


The Pied Piper of HameUn, . 


Robert Browning 


St Nicholas, 


0. Moore. 


Blenheim, .... 


Southey. 


The Old Oaken Bucket, 


Woodworth. 


The May Queen, . 


Tennyson. . 


Casablanca, 


Hemans. 


I remember, I remember 
The House where I was born. 


Hood. 


Lord Ullin's Daughter, 


Campbell. 


The Pet Tiamb, . 


Wordsworth., 


We are Seven, . . . , 


Wordsworth. 


Lucy Gray, . . . . 


Wordsworth. 


Lucy, 


Wordsworth. 


The Hour of Prayer, - 


Hemans. 


Passing Away, . . . . 


Pierpont. 


Hymns. — What is Prayer, . 


Montgomery. 


The spadous firmament on high , . 


Addison. 


My God, I Uiank thee, . 


Norton. 


When before thy throne we kneel. 


Bowering. 


God is love, his mercy brightens, 


Bow^Hng. 


How sweetly flowed die gospd soi 


ind, BoweKng. 


Father, thy paternal care. 


Bow^g. 


When Israel of the Lord belored. 


SeoU. 


Praise to God, immortal praise. 


Mrs. Barboold. 


The perfieci world by Adam trod. 


Willis. 
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A COURSE OF READING. 

For the use of the young ladies who have completed the 
prescribed studies of the school, and who are fitted, by their 
mental training, for a general course of reading, I have pre- 
pared a list of books, which can easily be procured, and 
^which will give a tolerable knowledge of the most important 
events in modern history. To us, modern history is more 
important than ancient; and the history of our own country, 
more important than that of other countries. In reading 
history, three methods present themselves. The first is to 
commence with the earlier ages, and to read the history of 
succeeding events in the order of their occurrence. The ob- 
jection to this is, that it keeps the student too long from what 
he most wishes to know, — the history of his own country, 
and of the times near his own. The second method is to 
begin with the Ijistory of our own country as a centre, and to 
read outward; taking first the nation whose history is most 
closely connected with ours, and then other nations in the 
order of their relationship to us; as, first, England, and then 
France, Spain, Italy, and Germany in succession. The ob- 
jections to this are, that we get but a part of great events 
in the history of any one country; that there is a constant 
repetition of parts in the history of different nations, but no 
whole; and that young persons, in this way, seldom acquire 
a good knowledge of contemporary events. The third and 
best method is to read history by subjects or epochs; that is, 
to select the leading events for study, and to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with these* filling up the intermediate 
spaces from condensed historical compends. Indeed, these 
compends are invaluable to all readers; and, by the use of 
them, the principal events, with their dates, should be firmly 
fixed in the mind, before one undertakes any extensive course 
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of historical reading. Do not be deterred from reading a 
Dook because it is small and elementary. Remember that 
the object of reading history is information, and that that 
book is the best from which you get the most information. 
Small books are much better to commence with. In one 
half of the time it will take her to read Hume, a young lady 
will gain a better knowledge of English history by studying 
Markham or Dickens's Child's History, than she will acquire 
from reading that extensive work. In reading large works, 
the beginning is apt to be forgotten before the end is reached. 
The true method is, the sraM first, the large afterwards. 

1 have included in the following course of reading, which 
I have made as short as possible, poems and works of fiction, 
as illustrating the different epochs, and furnishing a better 
knowledge of literature. I begin with Mahomet and the 
Saracens, because their history is interwoven with that of 
all the important nations of the modern world. 

Mahomet and the Saracens. — Trving's Life of Ma- 
homet; The Hero as a Prophet in Carlyle's Heroes and 
Hero worship; Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Chaps. L. 
LI, LTI ; Trving's Mahomet and his Successors; Pres- 
oott's Ferdinand and Isabella, Chaps. XI. XIV. XV.; 
Irvings Conquest of Granada; Draper's Intellectual 
Development of Europe, Chap. XIIL; Irving's Alham- 
bra; Southey's Thalaba; Beckford's Caliph of Vathek. 

Charlemagne. — James's Life of Charlemagne; Gibbon's 
Decline and Fall, part of Chap. XLIX. 

Chivalry and the Crusades. — Gibbon's Decline and 
Fall, Chap. LVIH ; James's History of Chivalry and 
the Crusades; Scott's Tales of the Crusaders; Tasso's 
Jerusalem Delivered (Wiffen's translation); A portion 
of Ariosto's Orlando Furioso (Rose's translation); Don 
Quixote. 
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MoNAGHTSM. — Gibbon's Decline and Fall, part I. of 
Chap. XXXVII.; Milman's History of Christianity, 
Chap. X[.; Milman's History of Latin Christianity, 
Chap. VI. Kingsley's Hypatia. 

The Feudal System. — Robertson's Introduction to 
Charles V.; Scott's Ivanhoe and Quintin Durwood. 

Fall op Constantinople. — Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
Chap. LXVIII. 

Revival of Learning and Commbrgb. — Roscoe's 
Lorenzo de' Medici; Sismondi's Italian Republics in 
Lardner's Cabinet of History; Dante's Inferno (Wright's 
or Carey's translation). 

Discovery and Conquest op Ameriga. — Irving's Colum- 
bus; Prescott's Conquest of Mexico; Prescott's Con- 
quest of Pera. 

Reformation. — Robertson's History of Charles V.; Ros- 
coe's Life of Leo X.; Fronde's History of England, 
Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI.; Pardee's Court 
and Reign of Francis I.; Schiinburg Cotta Family; 
Shakespeare's Henry \^III. 

Philip II., and the Revolt op the Netherlands. — 
Prescott's History of Philip II.; Motley's History of 
the Dutch Republic; Motley's History of the United 
Netherlands. 

Queen Elizabeth. — Knight's Pictorial History of Eng- 
land, Reign of Elizabeth; Scott's Kenil worth; The first 
part of Spencer's Faerie Queene. 

Wars of the League, and Henry IV. — James's Life of 
Henry IV ; James's Henry of Guise. 
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The Thirty Ybars War. — Schiller's History of the 
Thirty Years War; Coleridge's Translation of Schiller's 
Piccolomini^ and of his Death of WaUenstein. 

Louis XIV. — James's Life of Louis XIV.; Miss Pardee's 
Louis XIV. 

Commonwealth op England. — Guizot's History of the 
English Kevolution; Guizot's History of Oliver Crom- 
well; and Guizot's History of Richard Cromwell. 
Macaulay's History of England, Chap. I.; Scott's 
Peveril of the Peak; Scott's Woodstock; Butler's Hudi- 
bras; Milton's Paradise Lost. 

Revolution of 1688. — Macaulay's History of England. 

Queen Anne's Wars. — Cox's Duke of Marlborough. 

Peter the Great, and Charles XII. — Voltaire's Life 
of Peter the Great, and his Life of Charles XII. 

Seven Years War. — Carlyle's History of Frederick II., 
commencing with Book IV. For the American part of 
this war, Bancroft's History of the United States, vol. 
IV. Chaps. X.— XIV. 

American Revolution. — Bancroft's U. S., beginning 
with vol. VII. Irving's or Spark's Life of Washington. 

French Revolution. — Mignet's History of the French 
Revolution; Carlyle's History of the French Revolu- 
tion. 

Napoleon. — Hazlitt's Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

It is not necessary to read all the books under each of 
these heads, nor is it necessary to begin with Mahomet. 
The Reformation, an event which essentially modified all 
16* 
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subsequent history, affords an excellent starting point for 
those whose time is limited » and for those who are impatient 
to become acquainted with the more recent history of the 
world. Any one of the subjects can be taken up by itself, 
and investigated almost independently of the others. Small 
compends, like Quackenbos's United States, Markham's 
England, and Markham's France, should be thoroughly 
studied. The literature of the French Ke volution, and of 
the wars of Napoleon, is so extensive that the only difficulty 
is to select from the abundance of books. There are numer- 
ous letters, memoirs and monographs, and several gen- 
eral histories, relating to this period. Lamartine's History 
of the Girondists is an exceedingly entertaining monograph, 
on the most unselfish and interesting body of men that the 
Ilevolution produced, — men full of enthusiasm and genius, 
noble, generous, and brave. The books named in the list 
give, in small compass, a very clear account of events from 
the accession of Louis XVI. till the fajl of Napoleon. There 
can be no difficulty in extending it at the reader's pleasure. 



TITLES OF NOBILITY AND HONOR. 

The Queen of England is called Her Majesty, and her 
husband was styled His Royal Highness, the Prince Consort. 
Their oldest son is Prince of Wales, and Duke of Cornwall; 
and their oldest daughter is the Princess RayoL All the 
princes and princesses of the blood royal have the title of 
Royal Highness. The Queen's mother is the Queen Mother, 
and the widow of the last king the Queen Dowager. 

The peers of the United Kingdom, and those of Scotland 
or Ireland only, are of five different grades, — dukes, mar- 
guises, earls, viscounts, and barons. They are all Lords, and 
their wives Ladies; and they rank in the ovJer in which 
they arc natued above. 
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1. DuKE^ the title of the highest order of the British 
nobility, was originally the title of the military commander 
of a department. Since the accession of George II. (1727), 
but two dukes have been created outside the royal family, — 
the Duke of Northumberland (1766), and the Duke of Wel- 
lington (1813), There are now twenty-one dukes in the 
English peerage, exclusive of the royal family. Ireland 
has but one, and Scotland has seven, of whom two are also 
English dukes. 

A duke is styled His Grace, and a duchess Her Grace. 
Their eldest son usually takes, by courtegy, his father's second 
dignity. By courtesy also, the younger sons prefix Lord, 
and the daughters Lady, to their full Christian and family 
name. Lord John Kussell (not Lord Russell) is a younger 
son of the Duke of Bedford. With a change of surname, 
the daughters retain the same appellation after marriage. 

2. Marquis is the title next in rank below that of duke; 
and was formerly given to the military officer who had charge 
of the marches, or frontiers. There are thirty-seven mar- 
quises in the peerage, of whom four bear Scottish, and 
twelve Irish, titles. The wife of a marquis is Marchioness, 
Their sons and daughters take, by courtesy, titles in the 
same manner as the sons and daughters of dukes. 

3. Earl, the title of third rank in the British peerage, 
and the oldest of them all, originally meant the elder men 
(ealdormen), then noble birth, as distinguished from churl, 
low born. It was the title of highest rank until the reign 
of Edward III., when the first duke was created. Next to 
the barons, the earls are the most numerous ordor of the 
nobility, now numbering two hundred and thirty-four, of 
whom forty-seven have Scottish, and sixty-eight Irish, titles. 

The earl's wife is a Countess. His eldest son (not his 
younger sons) and all his daughters take titles of courtesy 
like those of dukes and marquises. 
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4. YisGOUNT [vi'count] ranks next below earl. This 
title was originally vice-count, the deputy of a count, or 
earl. There are ' now but twenty-two viscounts in the peer- 
age. The wife of a viscount is Yisgountsss. 

5. Barons are next in rank to the viscount, and form 
the most numerous branch of the nobility. They were 
originally persons holding land, on the tenure of service to 
the king. The titles of ancient barons can be transmitted, 
but cannot be held, by females. It is now customary, in 
creating barons by patent, to limit the succession to heirs 
male. In public ceremonies, precedence among barons is 
determined by th« antiquity of the particular title. The 
baron's wife is a Baroness. 

The NoBiLiTT of England is composed of these five orders 
of noblemen. They are peers of the realm, and, with cer- 
tain archbishops and bishops (styled spiritual lords), consti- 
tute the House of Lords. Baronets, knights, and the 
younger sons of peers, are all classed among the gentry. 

The Baronet is next, in precedence and rank, to the 
baron; but far beneath him in dignity. He enjoys certain 
privileges and honors, but no office. The baron is a peer of 
the realm, an hereditary legislator; the baronet is a com- 
numer. The title was instituted by James I. to raise money 
to subdue the district of Ulster in Ireland; and all baronets 
have the arms of Ulster in addition to the family coat. A 
promise was originally given, that the number of baronets 
should never exceed two hundred; but the engagement has 
not been kept by the crown. A baronet is called Sir, and 
Bart, is appended to his name when formally written. His 
wife is Lady. 

Knights of the Garter, the highest order of British 
knighthood, are supposed to have been instituted by Edward 
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in. The order originally consisted of the sovereign and 
twenty-five Companions, to whom have been added the 
king's sons, foreign kings, and extra members until there 
are now forty-one. The title is Sib prefixed to the 
full name. The badge is a dark blue garter, edged with 
gold, and bearing, in golden letters, the motto, Ebni aoit 
qui mat y ptnse. It b worn on the left leg below the knee. 

Kniohts op thh Bath originally consisted of the sove* 
reign and thirty-seven companions. In 1815, to reward 
the many meritorious officers who had distinguished them- 
selves in the wars with Napoleon, the order was enlarged, 
and divided into three classes. In the first class are the 
Knights Orand Grosses, who are never to exceed the 
number of seventy-two. The title of Grand Cross is only 
conferred on military officers who have reached the rank of 
major-general or rear-admiral; and on twelve men who have 
distinguished themselves in the civil service. The second 
class consists of one hundred and eighty Knights Com- 
manders, exclusive of foreigners who hold British commis- 
sions; and the number of commanders may be increased in 
time of war. No one is eligible to this rank who is below 
the grade of major-general or rear-admiral; and an officer 
must be a commander before he can become a grand cross. 
The commanders take precedence over all knights bachelors. 
The third class is composed of Knights Companions, who 
take precedence over all esquires, but not over knights 
bachelors. The candidate for this rank must have received 
a medal for valor, or have been mentioned for distinguished 
services in the reports of his superior officer. All knights 
bear the title of 6ir prefixed to the full name. 

KsQuiBE, originally a shield-bearer, from the French ^8cu, 
is a title now generally given in England to all men who 
live in the rank of gentlemen. By right of birth, it belongs 
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to the sons of the younger sons of dukes and marquises; to 
the younger sons of earls, viscounts, and barons, and to 
their eldest sons; and to the eldest sons of baronets and 
knights. The following oflBcers are now reputed to be 
esquires: Officers of the queen's court and household; officers 
of the army and navy down to, and including, captain; doc- 
tors of law, sergeants and counsellors at law; physicians; 
justices of the peace while in commission; and the sheriff of 
the counties for life. 

Majesty is the title of the king or queen, whether she is 
a Queen Hegnant (reigning in her own right), or Qoebn 
Consort (wife of the reigning king). Previous to the time 
of the Tudors, the king of England was addressed as **your 
grace." Henry VIII. first assumed the title of "highness;" . 
and, after the **Field of the Cloth of Gold," he adopted that of 
"majesty." 

Royal Highness. — The title of the Prince Consort, and 
of all the princes and princesses of the blood royal. 

Lord. — This title is borne by all the peers alike; by all 
the sons of dukes and marquises; and by all the archbishops 
and most of the bishops; and by some officers of state, the 
title being attached to their offices, as, the Lord Archbishop, 
the Lord Bishop, the Lord Chancellor, and not to their 
names. 

Lady. — This title belongs to the wives of all the peers, 
baronets, and knights. The title of Lady, attached 
to the full Christian and family name, is given to the 
daughters of dukes, marquises, and earls; and this title is 
retained after marriage, the family name alone being changed. 
The wife of a baronet or knight is called Lady with the 
surname only; as, Lady Franklin. 
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Grace. — A duke is called His Grace; a duchess Her 
Grace; and an Archbishop, His Grace the Lord Archbishop. 

Right Honorable. — This title belongs to all the children, . 
male and female, of dukes and marquises; to earls and count- 
esses, their oldest sons, and all their daughters; to viscounts 
and viscountesses; to barons and baronnesses; to members of 
the Privy Council, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Lord Chief Baron, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and a few others. 

Most Honorable is attached to the title of a marquis and 
a marchioness. 

Honorable — This title belongs to the younger sons of 
earls, and to all the children of viscounts and barons. 

His Excellency is the title given to an ambassador, to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and the Governor-General of 
Canada. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury is Primate of all Eng- 
^nd; and the Archbishop of York is Primate of England. 
There are two archbishops in Ireland. Archbishops and 
bishops sign the Christian name and the diocesan name. 

A bishop is Right Reverend; a dean is Yert Revb^nd; 
and an archdeacon Venerable. 

A queen dowager does not lose her rank by marrying a 
commoner, but cannot marry without the consent of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The eldest son is heir apparent (certain evident); for no 
better claimant can appear. When there is no male issue, 
the next heir is heir presumptive (is presumed to be the heir 
until a better claimant appear). 

The sovereign of England is Defender of the Faith; the 
French kings before the Revolution were Most Christian; 
and the monarch of Spain is Catholic. These titles were 
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conferred by the pope. The Emperor of Russia is the Czar; 
and the Sultan of Turkey is the Grand Seignor. The Court 
of St, James is the English Court; the Ottoman Porte and 
the SvMime Porte designate the Turkish Court. 

The king of England formerly styled himself king of 
France, This offensive title was dropped at the coronation 
of George TV-, in 1820. 

In Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Poland, and 
Hungary, titles descend to aU the male posterity, and to 
all the unmarried females of the family; while, in France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Great Britain, .titles descend only 
according to the rules of primogeniture. 

The only titles conferred by law in this country are in 
Massachusetts. The Constitution of that State gives to the 
Governor the title of His Excellency; and to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, that of His Honor. Custom allows the 
title of Excellency to the President of the United States, 
and to the Governors of the States; and that of Honorahle to 
the Vice-President, members of the Cabinet, and of Con- 
gress, to Senators, Judges, State Senators, and some others. 
Bishops are called Right Reverend, • 
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